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sILK CULTURE IN CHINA.) not imitate, is but an emblem of the Chinese 
Tur developments which will probably soon be | | themselves—commonplace and uninteresting to 
made of the character, progress, civilization and | | the ordinary beholder, but nevertheless instinct 
refinement of the Chinese, will undoubtedly be | 'with a beauty the surpassing delic acy of which 


such as to startle us of Europe and America from | can only be equalled by the dainty fingers of 
our dream of fancied superiority, and to enrich | Nature herself. We confess that we shall not 


our stores of knowledge with intellectual trea- | be surprized to find that the literature of China 
sures of inconceivable worth. In every thing | possesses a truthfulness, a tenderness, a virtuous 
that we yet know of this strange and almost | earnestness and sincerity, of which we as yet 
miraculous people, they not only astonish but | | know nothing—and which will even throw its 
They unquestionably exceed all | ‘shadow upon the most highly prized of all our 





surpass US. 
other people on earth in temperance, industry, | | Greek and English classics. 
constancy and the domestic affections—in public || But we must not be seduced into a dissertation 
order, obedience to rulers and respect for what is || on Chinese literature, while merely calling atten- 
intrinsically venerable—in the mechanic arts, in | tion to the subject of the culture of silk. We 
skill, ingenuity and good taste, as applied to the | have thought that at the present moment, when 
physical elegancies and embellishments of life. || this important branch of industry has taken so 
We need only refer to their still unimitated and | strong a hold upon public attention in this coun- 
inimitable porcelain manufactures—to their deli- || try as to call for the special action and counte- 
cate and most exquisite ivory carvings—to their nance of one of our most important public insti- 
fre-works—but more particularly to their mag- | tutions, (the American Institute,) we could not 
nificent silk fabrics—for evidence of a nicety and | do a greater favor to our readers than to present 
perfection of skill and knowledge far beyond any | them with a second plate, representing another 
thing that all the genius and science of Europe | portion of the labor of rearing silkworms, and 
aud America have yet accomplished. | gathering the precious product of their chrysalis 
What their literature may yet disclose we can | existence, which, under the touch of human skill, 
only guess at—or, at most, judge of from analogy. | expands into the gorgeous magnificence that cur- 
We have generally been taught to believe by our | tains pleasant dreams—that lies next the swelling 
geographers and historians that in this respect, | heart of beauty, and sheds new lustre upon the 
the Chinese were but a semi-enlightened people, | proudest form of loveliness. Our former engra- 
and could claim no fellowship with the descend- ‘ving on this subject, was received with universal 
ats of the great Phenician branch of the human | favor; and we think we have reason to be proud 
family. While they have been aliowed the pos- | of the present one, which all acknowledge, whe 
vssion of great mechanical skill, and such other | have examined the proof, to be superior to the first. 
cond class qualities as could not be denied to) Our plate upon the silk culture in China, which 
them, it has been industriously asserted, until the | we present this month, is a most accurate repre- 
opinion has been suffered to become unquestioned, , sentation of the process of gathering the cocoons 
that they lacked that innate sense of the beautiful || and feeding the worm. Se well has the burin 
—that appreciation of harmony and symmetry on | performed its task, thet very little, by way of de- 
ascale wide as the universe itself—which directed | tail, remains for us to add with the dull pen. To 
the splendid labors of the Greeks, and has strewn | those who seek for more minute information we 
one part of Europe with the fragmentary remains | would recommend a perusal of the admirable 
oa genius now apparently lost upon earth. ‘speeches and reports made at the recent Fair of 
Ifwe might be permitted to hazard an opinion, | held in this city. In 
reshould say that we have as yet no evidence of them they will find much that is new and inte- 
this We admit that the gait and costume of the | resting, that will probably lead them to look there- 
Vhinese are singularly ungraceful—that their | after upon the silk culture—not, as is now too 
wchitecture is a violation of the strict rules of | much the case, merely in the light of a series of 
chssic art: but we still believe that the rough and | amusing but profitless experiments—but as one 
"gged cocoon from which is manufactured those | of the future elements of our national wealth and 
"iquisite fabrics which all the art of Europe can- greatness. 
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THE ESCAPE. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


" Pro. I like thee well, 
And will employ thee in some service presently. 
Girl.—In what you please.—I will do what I can.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 








On a cold, bleak evening, late in November, a 
female enveloped in a weather-beaten plaid cloak, 
was seen hurrying along the side-walk of a fash- 
jonable street in one of the Atlantic cities. Once | 
she ascended the door-steps of a splendid man- | 
sion, and was about to pull the bell, when a sud- 
den burst of merriment from within seemed to | 
deter her, and she again resumed her course with 
an air more hasty and timid than before. Having | 
passed a dozen or more houses, she paused in | 
front of one that, compared with the others, wore | 
a quiet, secluded air. After some hesitation, she | 
ventured to ring the bell. The door was opened | 
by a servant of whom she inquired if she could | 


see the mistress of the house. | 
“T will see,” he replied. 
In a few moments he reiippeared, and con- | 
ducted her into a parlor, elegantly though not | 
showily furnished. The inmates were a middle- | 
aged lady, of a pale, though not sickly counte- | 
nance, somewhat precise in dress and manners, 
and a young man who sat by the table, reading. 
“T am very anxious,” said the female approach- | 


ing the lady, “to obtain employment in some 


ESCAPE. 


| was in the midst of a deeply interesting articl. 
|} on political economy. The lady put on a look 
| of severity, and fixing her eyes on the neck-lace 


'told her that she could give no employment to 
a person who found means to obtain such eXxpen- 
| sive ornaments. 


” 


“Oh, don’t turn me away,” said the girl, 
bursting into tears, and wringing her hands jp 


\the greatest distress and agitation. “If you do 


I don’t know what will become of me.” 

The young man now hastily threw aside his 
book, and approaching the lady, said in a low 
voice, “* Aunt Leonard, I beg to speak a few 
words with you in private.” 


Mrs. Leonard rose, and passing through the 


‘folding doors, to a distance that conversation 
carried on in an undertone could not be heard by 


her visitor, although, feeling some anxiety rela. 
tive to a gold watch that hung over the mantel, 


she could keep her eye on her, “ Well, Percy,” 


said she to her nephew, who had followed her 


closely, “‘ what have you to say that is of a nature 


so private ?” 

“Simply, that I do wish that you would take 
this young girl on trial. I know what your im- 
| pression is, but if I ever saw innocence depicted 
ina human countenance, I see it in her's. Art 
‘fice may have lured her into the haunts of vice, 
| and if she has made her escape, turn her not 
away from your door and compel her to return.” 


“ Percy,” said his Aunt, “if her face were not 


family for a few months—are you willing to |, beautiful, were its expression ever so innocent, 


furnish me with some ?” 
** What kind of employment would you like?” 
inquired the lady. 


“T should prefer needle-work, either plai } 
ae apt agua ¥ —— tel ‘and I think she weuld. Promise me, Aun, 


that you will receive her.” 


ornamental, but am willing to undertake any 
labor whatever, that | can perform to your satis- 
faction.” 


* Well, sit down, and we will talk more about | 


it, but first tell me your name, and if you have a | 
recommeadation from your last employer.” 

“My name,” she replied, hesitating a little, 
“is Mary—Mary Leviston.” 

** And the name of the family where you last 
resided ?" 

** Pardon me, madam, but I cannot tell.” 

She was evidently much agitated as she replied, 
and forgetful of the faded cloak that concealed her 
form, it slipped from one shoulder, and revealed 
a rich white satin dress, trimmed with blonde, 
and an elegant pearl neck-lace. The lady now 
observed for the first time that she was very beau- 
tiful, a discovery that the young man had already 
made, although at the time of her entrance, he | 


‘do you think she would find in you so powerft! 
a pleader?” 


«She ought to,” he replied, slightly coloring, 


| No, for your sake, I must turn her away.” 
“That you shall never do. I promised m) 
| friend Northcote, that I would spend a few weehs 
| with him, and aithough it is not exactly th 
season to make a visit in the country, I will star 
to-morrow morning. Now, Aunt, you have 0 


excuse, or none that you are not capable 0! 


despising, if it will prevent you from performs 


1a good action. I have sewing enough myst’ 


that I wish to get done, to employ her thre 
' months.” 

“ Well, Percy, since you are so earnest for het 
to remain, if you will promise to make you 
| visit to your friend Northcote, I will take her 
week or two upon trial, though I should not > 
| surprized if she should know no more abot! 
hemming and stitching than you do.” 
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Mrs. Leonard returned and resumed the seat) true index of his mind, and the idea of his pro- 
she had left. ‘posed visit into the country, began to grow 
«| think you told me that your name is Mary | exceedingly distasteful to him. 
Leviston,”’ said she to the girl, who sat weeping!) The next morning, at the breakfast table, 
and trembling. | Miss Leviston appeared in a calico morning 
“T did.” / dress, which Mrs. Leonard had provided for 
“As my nephew thinks of leaving town to-| her, with her-hair, which was plainly parted on 
morrow, to be gone some time, and as I shall be | her forehead, compressed into one heavy, rich 
rather lonely, I have concluded to let you remain | braid, which shone with a lustre nearly equal to 
a week or two upon trial.” \the small gold comb, which confined it to the 
“Your words are a thousand times better than | back part of her heai. Her demeanor was 
life to me,” said she, starting up and seizing | modest almost to bashfulness, her color varying 
Mrs. Leonard’s hand, which she pressed to her | with every motion, from the palest hue of the 
lips. | blush-rose, to that which dyes the leaves nearest 
“Stay,” said Mrs. Leonard, disengaging her | its heart. Mrs. Leonard was at a loss whether 
hand with an air that showed that she was slightly | to attribute this fitful varying of her complexion 
annoyed, “if you remain, there are several || to modesty or guilt, but Percy, who had a great 
conditions which you must promise to comply | deal of chivalry about him, would not have hesi- 
with.” ‘tated, had it been the custom in those degenerate 
“]T will comply with any condition that you ‘days, to break a lance with the bravest man in the 
wish. All I ask is, that you will suffer me to | country in vindication of her innocence. 
stay.” | “Have you sent to secure a seat in the 
“The first condition is, that you must under | stage?” inquired his Aunt, as they rose from 
no pretext whatever, leave the house except to the table. 
attend church on the Sabbath, and then it must|) “No, but it is time enough yet—it will not 
be in company with some person I shall provide || start ths half-hour.” 





to go with you.” “You are mistaken, Percy—it lacks but just 
“That will suit me, exactly—I do not wish to | fifteen minutes of the time.” 
go out.” | “You are right, I believe,” he replied, looking 


“Another is, that you must not attempt to || at his watch, “ but never mind, if I am too late I 
hold any correspondence with your old asso- | can just as well go to-morrow.” 
ciates.”” * ‘That will not do,” said his Aunt, with a look 

“There is not a person on earth with whom I | and tone of severity. “If you miss the stage, I 
wish to hold any correspondence.” | shall lend you my carriage.” 

The third and last condition is, that should | “ Well, Aunt, since you are so earnest to get 
any of your old acquaintance call, you will refuse | rid of me, I will send Patrick to tell the driver to 
to see them.” | call for me.” 

“All that you require, I should have per-{| “No, it is too late now to trust to servants— 
formed voluntarily.” | go yourself, and call for your trunk as you 

“Well, then, you had better take off your || pass.” 
cloak and hood, for the room is rather too warm | “ Just as you say—I am all obedience, but if 
fo require such warm garments.” | my exile prove too tedious I shall return before 

She withdrew to the opposite side of the ‘the expiration of the time I mentioned.” 
‘partment, and Percy observed that at the i “‘ Not without writing first,” replied his Aunt. 
moment she removed her hood, she tore aj! “To be sure not—I shall give you fair 
*reath of flowers from her hair, and crushed it || warning.” 
™ her hand, which soon afterwards, when she | Having said this, he shook hands warmly with 
imagined she was not noticed, she threw into | his Aunt, and bowing with an air of profound 
the fire.” | respect to Miss Leviston, left the apartment. 

When divested of her cloak and hood, with | Mrs. Leonard, thinking it not best to task the 
her rich dress exactly fitted to her form, and her | skill of her new needle-woman too severely at 
bright golden hair enwoven with pearls, Mrs. || first, gave her a cambric handkerchief to hem, 
Leonard could not help confessing to herself, which being performed with neatness and de- 
that she had never seen a female so perfectly ! spatch, she ventured to trust her with a pair of 
beautiful. If the admiration of Percy was gra- | fine linen wrist-bands for Percy, which, according 
duated on a lower scale, his countenance was no t to the old fashion, when women probably found 
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stitched twice across, each stitch to embrace just 
two threads. She had finished one wrist-band 
entirely to Mrs. Leonard's satisfaction, when the 
door-bell rang. 


start, and rising from her chair requested Mrs. || 


Miss Leviston gave a nervous || was quite ready. 





it difficult to fill up all their time, were to be || maids now entered the apartment and whispered 
,to Mr. Draper requesting him to give her the 
" 4 

| key to unlock the bride, as her assistant had just 


} 


‘called to her and told her that Miss Winthrop 


‘‘ But why were you not there to assist them?" 


’ . }- : 
Leonard's leave to retire to her own apartment. || inquired Mr. Draper. 


The person who rang proved to be Mrs. Reding, | 


a lady with whom Mrs. Leonard was intimately 
acquainted, and to whom she determined to 
mention the case of her new seamstress, and ask 
her advice relative to the propriety of permitting 
her to remain. But Mrs. Reding bad something 
important to communicate, and commenced by 
saying, 

“* Have you heard the news, Mrs. Leonard ?” 

* No, indeed—what news?” 

** You know old Mr. Draper, don’t you ?” 

“I know there is such a person, though I am 
not acquainted with him.” 

“And you have heard of the beautiful Miss 
Winthrop, his niece and ward ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

*« And of old Barner, whose property is said to 
exceed a million ?” 

“ T have.” 

“Well, it seems that Barner took a fancy to 
Miss Winthrop, and asked her guardian’s leave 
to propose to her. Mr. Draper’s consent being 
readily obtained, he proposed and was rejected. 
Not satisfied with this, he continued to persecute 
her with his addresses, and finally, it is said, 
offered her guardian a heavy sum if he would 
either by persuasion or threats induce her to 
marry him. ‘Make yourself easy, Mr. Barner,’ 
said he, ‘she shall be your bride.’ He found, 
however, that he had undertaken a difficult task, 
and despairing of other means to effect his wishes, 
locked her into her own apartment, and gave out 
that she had left town on a visit. For several 
weeks she remained obstinate, but knowing her- 
self to be entirely in her guardian’s power, and 
becoming weary of her imprisonment, she told 
him if he would release her, she would marry 
Mr. Barner. As he suspected that she intended 
to evade her promise, he told her that he could 
not trust her with her liberty ‘till the hour arrived 
for the performance of the marriage ceremony. 
Knowing that remonstrance would prove vain, 
she, to appearance, meekly acquiesced. Yester- 
day morning was the time Mr. Draper wished it 
to take place, but she insisted on its being de- 
ferred ‘till the evening. A splendid bridal dress 
had been prepared, in which she was duly arrayed, 
and Mr. Barner, fine as his tailor could make him, 
was punctual to the moment. One of the bride- 





“T arrived rather late,”’ she replied, “and as 

you happened to be out, I could not gain admit. 
| tance.”’ 
Five minutes elapsed, but the bride did not 
|, appear. Mr. Barner kept his eyes constantly 
\ fastened on the door by which she was to enter, 
| Another five minutes passed, and Mr. Barner’s 
‘eyes began to ache, so that he was obliged not 
only to wink, but even to rub them. 

“What does the girl mean by keeping us 
waiting so long?” said Mr. Draper, and he rang 
the bell. 

A girl appeared at the door. 

“‘Go tell Miss Winthrop,” said he, “ that she 
| will oblige us by not keeping us waiting any 





| longer.” 

| The girl obeyed, and after an absence of a few 
minutes, returned, saying that Miss Winthrop’s 
chamber was empty. 

‘‘T should not wonder if she had contrived to 
make her escape,” said Mr. Draper, starting up 
jand rushing towards the stair-case, followed 
closely by Mr. Barner. They soon proved the 
truth of what the girl had told them, by a peep 
‘into the deserted chamber. Bride and bride- 
maids, all were gone. Mr. Barner ran down 
| stairs, and going to the front door, inquired of 





f 


‘i lady in the dress of a bride. 
| in the negative, he ran down street like an insane 


some persons who were passing, if they had seen 
Being answered 
man, asking the same question of every one he 
met. Every exertion has been made on the part 
} of her guardian to find her, but up to this time, 
| she has eluded all search.” 
i Mrs. Leonard, who had listened to Mrs. 
| Reding’s account without interrupting her, told 
her, when she had finished, that she doubted 
| not but that Miss Winthrop was at that moment, 
| beneath her roof. She then related to her the 
incidents of the preceding evening. : 
“It must be she,” replied Mrs. Reding. *! 
know her perfectly well, and your description 
suits her exactly.” 
| “She did wrong,” said Mrs. Leonard, “not © 
| confide in me. I was inclined to regard her in 
| very unfavorable light, and had it not been {or 
| Percy, who for the sake of her remaining, ©” 
| sented to leave town, I should have turned her 
away.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF CAROLINA. 


« As she was wholly unacquainted with you,” Original. 


replied Mrs. Reding, ‘*she could not tell whether | THE ROMANCE OF CAROLINA.* 
itwould be safe to repose confidence in you or 


t.? | BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YEMASSEE,” ‘THE KINSMAN,” ETC 
not. 


“That is true. There are some who might | 
have taken measures to return her to her guar-|| 4 
dian, or rather to him who has proved himself 
so base a betrayer of his trust.” 

Both ladies agreed that it would be best for 
Mrs. Leonard to inform her immediately that she 4 ‘ uae 
had discovered who she was, and to quiet her| see Pp. 29, No. 1. for November)—in illustration 
fears by assuring her, that as Mr. Draper had_ of the romance of C arolina, during the first 
eiseied the limits of lawful control, by con-| period of the settlement of the Huguenots in 
fning her to her chamber in order to compel her that state. It will be remembered that this 
to marry a person that was disagreeable to her, | Seis a Pe 
he would not be suffered to resume his guar- || °"° Guernache, a fellow of rare qualities of good, 
dianship. | but who fell the victim to the tyrannical and 


That evening in a letter to her nephew, Mrs. | cruel moods of Albert, the captain of the colony. 
» Mrs. | ~~ 

Ledeen: alate: thee whole ated’, eal the neat! We closed that sketch, not so much because we 

4 € y; | 


evening but one, she had the pleasure of wel- | had reached a stage where it properly rested, as 
euaiten ten home | because of our limits, which rendered it necessary 
More to tease Mr. Draper, than for any other that we should seasonably pause at the first con- 
= — _ - 7 ’ . © | ra > > . ; * ‘f y *1 . , =e 
reason, the secret of Miss Winthrop’s abode was | Y°™!©"! stopping-place. We shall now simply 
not suffered to transpire, and he, as well as the | remind our readers that there was a participant 
. . , c 9 , . 


“4 . } 7 ‘f ; . ‘ - 
wife, about two moathe afterwards, were fret | the supposed crime for which Guernache 


‘ in | is ache > « Y > — > 
enlightened on the subject by the following para- | perished, one Lachane, or La Chere,—a noble 


, : | fellow,—bold, true, and very much beloved a 
graph in one of the daily newspapers. P 3 dss y d. and 


“Married, yesterday morning, at the residence of Mrs. Leon- ! respected by his comrades. In the same unwise 


ard, py Leonard, Esquire, to Miss Mery |. . a a . . 
hasta Winton hepa Fae tan aie Wiathrop. of and violent spirit which had prompted the course 
this city,” 


LACHANE, THE DELIVERER ;: 
sequel to the story of Guernache, the drummer. 
| WE trust that our readers have not forgotten 
| . . . 
| a no less tragical than true history, which we 
| offered them in previous pages of this journal— 





of Albert towards Guernache, he was determined 
to proceed against Lachane. But the aspects of 
the two cases were not exactly the same. La- 
| chane had friends not possessed by Guernache, 
MOZART’S LAST REQUEST. | and Renaud, the creature of Albert, was rather 


} 

on i 
|| 

Original. || 


- | more favorably disposed towards the latter than 


BY MRS. H. M. PARSONS. | the former offender. Besides, Lachane had not 
} singularly offended the self-esteem of the com- 
S 


Ir is somewhere stated that Mozart, having completed his, mander, in a respect so very sensitive to hurt 


Requiem, desired his daughter to sing a favorite melancholy | 
among men, as that which relates to their inter- 


‘ong, and while she was singing, his spirit took its flight to the || 
shadowy world. | : r : 
| course with women. The Indian damsels had 
H 


- , sae aie , not so clearly shown to the captain that Lachane 
; was | <. eghes ; vas | was preferred to himself, though as the latter was 
ve at eve to hear, : - - 
ny worst : | very superior in physiognomy to the former, 
And in music, sweet but faint, i}. ¢ babl ¢ ; ; 2 
Let it fall upon my ear ; | it is very probable that they felt the prefe- 
Aad when gather’d with my sigue |, rence which they did not yet declare. With 
| these qualifiying circumstances, likewise, in the 
case of Lachane, he was brought up for judg- 


| 
| 


I shall sleep with those of yore, 
Swike at night my harp’s stil! wires— 

Sound the notes I love once more | ment. His offence, such as it was, was not de- 
| nied. Some palliation, however, was attempted, 
and the very effort seems to have irritated the 
self importance of the captain to a very high 


| degree. The sequel of the affair was, that La- 


But remember that your voice 
Cannot swell the heavenly choir, 





If you make this world your choice 


And no greater good desire. 
Would you join the angebthrong, chane was doomed to banishment,—sentenced to 


Heaven your spirit must renew— | perpetual exile upon a neighboring island of the 


Heaven alone can teach a song 


| 





| * Continued from page 39, 


Sweeter than I ask of you. 


narrative was chiefly occupied with the fate of 
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sea, to which he was conducted, in melancholy 
state, by the pinnace belonging to the fortress. 


It is not known to us at the present day, to | 


which of the numerous sea islands of the neigh- 
borhood the unhappy Lachane was banished. 
But it was one divided from the main, and from 


the colony, by an arm of the sea, of such breadth, | 
and so open to the most violent action of the | 


ocean, that any return of the exile, without 


assistance from his comrades, was not appre- 
hended. The island was three leagues from 


Fort Carolina,—was almost entirely barren,—a 


heap of sand,—treeless and herbless,—without | 


foliage to shelter from the sun and storm, or 


fruits to provide against famine. On this island, 


companionless and hopeless, was the unhappy | 


man destined to remain; receiving, on the re- 


turn of every eighth day, a certain allotted supply 
of provisions ; an allowance meted out against | 


his merest necessity. Certainly a more cruel 


punishment, adopted in a more wanton exercise | 


of despotic power, could not have been devised 
by any superior. Death had been a gentler 
doom; for if, 


together as they did, and cheered by the society | 
of one another,—the ties and assurances of friend- | 


ship, pleasant sports, and the interchange of en- 
livening thought,—if they, even with these reliev- 
ing circumstances, found their abode irksome 
beyond endurance,—as now begun to be the 
case,—what must be the sufferings of him thus 
put apart even from such solace as they pos- 
sessed,—uncheered by the face and words of 
fellow man,—and deprived even of the resources 
whereby ingenuity might devise means of relief, 


and exercises which might furnish a substitute | 


for employment. No sentence could more com- 
pletely have shown to “our Frenchmen” how 
small was the sympathy between their comman- 
der and themselves,—how slightly he valued their 
lives, and with what contempt, if not hostility, he 
regarded their feelings and their affections ! 

The affair of Guernache, and the subsequent 
banishment of Lachane, produced a great sensa- 
tion among the colonists,—a sensation not the 
less deep because it was restrained from expres- 
sion. Had Albert pardoned Lachane, or let him 
off with some slight punishment, it is not impro- 
bable that the matter would have ended there, 
and the cruel proceedings against Guernache 
might have been forgotten. 
kept alive, by those which followed against their 
other favorite, and some of the boldest among 
them did not scruple to expostulate with their 
superior upon his severity. In the performance 
of this (supposed) duty, they incurred no little 


already, the colonists, living | 


i} 
But these were | 
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y peril. It seemed to the jealous importance of 
| Captain Albert that such expostulation was 
itself an impertinence, and his answer to the 
| prayer of the applicants was couched in the 
| language of threatening and contumely. They 
| retired from his presence in disgust, and with a 


discontent which was the more dangerous be- 
cause they succeeded most effectually in con- 


_ But if such was the state of the relations be- 
‘tween Albert and his people, what were they 
| when it was discovered at the close of the first 
eighth day after the banishment, that his orders 
had been suspended for providing him with the 
allowance of food which had been decreed him. 
The captain was silent, and, unless at his bid- 
ding, nobody could venture to furnish to the 
poor exile his miserable supplies. The eighth 
The men murmured among them- 


| . . 
| trolling its utterance. 
| 


day passed. 
selves; and, at length, on the morning of the 
ninth, one Nicholas Barré, a man of great fim- 
ness and intelligence, presented himself boldly 
before Albert, and ventured to remind bim of 
Lachane. But, as if a strange madness had 
seized upon the senses of this reckless person- 
jage, he answered the suggestion with indignity 
| and insult. 

| Begone!” he exclaimed, “and trouble me 
|no more with your complaints. What is it to 
| me if the scoundrel does perish. He deserves 
} his fate. I mean that he shall perish. I shal 
be glad to hear of his death. Away! you de- 
| serve alike punishment. Let me hear another 
1 word on the suvject, and the speaker shall share 


| his fate.”’ 

| This answer was accompanied by all the signs 
| of brute anger and earnestness ; nor did the cap- 
\tain spare his oaths in the enforcing the crue 
severity of his determination. His fury seemed 
|little short of insanity, and to such a degree Wi 
| it shown, that Barré deemed it advisable tor 
| tire from the presence of the man, whom, ! 
| would seem, from the madness that possessed 
j him, God had already determined to destroy. 
| Such, indeed, was his doom,—uttered already " 
| the secret soul of Barré, and echoed by mint 
jtenths of those around him. But such a se 
| tence, to be carried into execution, required tit 
and consultation, and, in the meanwhile “ou 
| comrade must not starve !” 

“La Chere must not starve!” said Nicholas 
Barré, to a select few of his associates when they 
| met that night in secret. Arrangements - 
jaccordingly made for carrying him provisions 
| A canoe was procured, ard Barré and another 
‘set forth at midnight on their generous miss0® 
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THE ROMANCE 


The night was calm and beautiful,—the sea, 

unruffied by the breeze, lay, smooth as a mirror, 

between the lonely island and the main. The 

island itself looked lovely,—though barren and 

without a tree,—in the silvery light of the moon. 

With active and sinewy arms they pulled to it in 

safety, the current favoring their course. But 

what was their surprize and consternation, when, 

on reaching the island, they found no answer to 

their call. They soon compassed it, from side | 
to side, but the banished La Chane was not to 
be found. Had he been carried off by a foreign 

vessel ’—by the savages 7?—had he thrown him- | 
self, in desperation, into the sea? There was 
no answer to the question. ‘There was no end 
to their doubts, and hopeless of his fate, and 

fearing the worst, they returned to their canoe, | 
aud recrossed the bay in safety, their hearts more | 
than ever filled with disgust and fury, at the cru- | 
elty and malice of their commander. 

But, ere they reached Fort Caroline, they were 
sartled by the outline of a human form that pre- 
sented itself between the fort and the river. At | 
frst the fugitive seemed to be approaching them, | 
at the next moment, however, it went aside, as if || 
ina panic, and made an attempt to conceal itself | 
inthe forest. ‘They gave pursuit instantly, and | 
w the efforts of the fugitive were feebly made, | 
they soon overtook him. ‘To their great gratifi- | 
cation and surprize, they discovered him to be | 
the man whom they had been seeking,—the ! 
wuished Lachane. His story was soon told. 
He was nearly perished of hunger. He had not | 
*ateu for three days. The food which had been | 
funished him, had been partly carried from him | 
ty birds or beasts, (he knew not which,) while | 
he slept, and in the failure of his promised sup- | 
plies, he became desperate. } 

“For that matter,” said the exile, “I had be- | 
‘ome desperate before. Food was not the want. 
It was my countrymen for whom I yearned,— | 
the human face that I craved to see,—and I | 
rsolved to brave the death by which I was) 
threatened, that I might have the joy of seeing 
fol once again.” 

Touching, indeed, was the embrace which 

‘hey gave the wretched man. 

“You should not have perished,” said Nicho- | 
as Barré, boldly. “I, for one, am tired of this | 
‘rnny, and am resolved to bear it no longer. 
There are others, too, of my feeling and resolve. 
‘wtell us, La Chere, how came you over this, 
‘oad stretch of sea 2” } 

“By the mercy of God, who made the seas | 
‘alm, and gave me favoring currents, and threw | | 
‘00 fragment of a a ship’s spar within my reaeh. 
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But I nearly sunk. I am weak,—very weak. 
Give me to eat. 

A flask of generous wine with which they had 
provided themselves, cheered and inspirited the 
sufferer, who then, under a broad palmetto, sat 
down to the food which the friends brought from 
their canoe. Much it rejoiced them to see him 
eat. Ere he was done, Lachane spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“TI rejoice to hear that others, like yourself, 
have resolved to submit no longer to this tyranny. 
In coming back to the fort, I did not come back 
to yield myself willingly and unresistingly to the 
power of Albert. I came to avenge Guernache, 
and rescue you. I came, if necessary, to perish, 


'—but to strike a fair blow for freedom ere I fell.’’ 


‘That blow must be struck soon. We are 
no longer freemen. Albert rules us with iron 
hand. Every day witnesses against him. Some 


/new cruelty,—some new tyranny, adds daily to 


our afilictions, and very few are spared. We 
are not men to subinit longer.” 

“ Hear me,” said Lachane:—*“ you have not 
yet engaged in any scheme ?” 

‘* No !—but we are ripe for it.” 

“Very good! Let me strike the blow. It is 
an honor which I demand as a compensation for 
what I have suffered. It will be easy. Hear 
what | propose.” 

Lachane continued. His counsel was, that 
Albert should be advised of an unusual multi- 


| tude of deer upon one of the hunting islands in 


|the neighborhood. These islands are, some of 
them, remarkable for the beauty and intricacy of 
their forests. Here the deer assembled in multi- 
tudes. Here they might be seen, at various 
periods, crossing from the main,—swimming in 
little bands of five or ten, across small rivers and 
arms of the sea, to their favorite browsing patches. 
To one of these islands Barré might offer to 
conduct his commander, with the assurance that 
a large herd had been discovered crossing but 
the night before. Meanwhile, taking possession 
| of the canoe, Lachane, provided by his friends 


| with weapons, was to place himself in convenient 
Shelter upon the island, and avail himself of the 


first opportunity to strike the blow. This privi- 
lege he demanded, not only because of his supe- 
rior claim to vengeance, but because having 
‘already incurred the doom of  outlawry, he 
should, by the commission of he proposed 
crime, undergo no more risk than hung over 
him before. He should thus save harmless 
_ those friends who yet sympathize with him in his 
project. 

We need not follow these arrangements. They 
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were discussed fully, and the parties separated,— 
Barré and his companion to regain the fort, and 
Lachane once more to embark, ere day should 
dawn, for the destined place of equal security 
and vengeance. 
wishes. Albert, who was passionately fond of 
sport, was easily deceived by the representations 
of Barré and his comrade. 
fitted out, and, at an early hour, attended by the 
two conspirators, and half a dozen other persons, 
—the greater number of whom were supposed to 
be as hostile to the tyrant as themselves,—the 
victim set forth, little dreaming that he should 
be the hunted, instead of the hunter. Renaud, 


by whom he was also accompanied, was the only | 


person of the party upon whom he could rely. 
But neither his creature nor himself seemed to 
entertain any suspicion of the truth. On the 
contrary, the petty tyrant, on a sudden, and by 
way of novelty, threw aside the terrors of his 
authority. He could jest when the fit was on 
him. He had his moments of play ;—a sort of 


feline faculty of sporting on the very edge of 


crime, and, in a higher sphere, might have | 


played skilfully with the fiddle while the city was 
in flames. But though he condescended to jest 
with his men, there was a stern silence on the 
part of Nicholas Barré which the unwonted good 
humor and condescension of his captain could 
not overcome. Nothing vexes superiority more 
than when it condescends in vain, and the cold- 
ness and silence of Barré, and the insensibility 
with which he heard those good things of his 
captain, which occasioned ready laughter in the 
rest, finally extorted from the latter a comment 
which gave full utterance to his spleen. 

“By my life, Lieutenant Barré,”’—such was 
the rank of this conspirator,—* but that I know 
thee better, | should think, from thy present 
dullness, thou wert one of those to whom merri- 
ment is a hateful thing,—that a clever jest gave 
offence to thy soul, and a cheerful laugh sent 
thee off in sullenness to bed.” 

“ Pardon me, Captain Albert,” said the per- 
son addressed, fixing a steady eye upon him, and 
speaking in very deliberate accents,—* but I was 
thinking of the deer that we shall strike to-day. 


Doubtless, he is even now making as merry as) 


thyself among his comrades, little dreaming that 
the hunter hath his thoughts already fixed upon 
the choice Miorsels of his flanks, which a few 
hours hence shall be smoking above the fire. 


Truly, we are but little wiser than the deer. | 


The merriest of us may be struck as soon. The 
man hath as few securities as the brute that 


runs.”’ 





Every thing succeeded to their | 


The pinnace was | 
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| Captain Albert saw no meaning in this angwer 
but the matter of it was well remembered by 
| those who heard it, when the events of that day 
were known. ; 

Little did Captain Albert dream of the fy, 
which lay in wait for him. He was, indeed, iy 
| the merriest of humor, and seemed, with the 

cares of the commander, to have thrown aside 
all of his severities. Never had he been mor 
gracious, though his good humor now was rathe: 
the condescension of one who is secure of his 
authority, and can resume its functions at any 
| moment, than of any hearty sympathy with his 
companions. But for an occasional sarcasm, jp 
which he indulged at the expense of his men 
| and by which he kept alive their antipathies, the 
| livelier and gentler mood in which he suffered 
|them now to behold him, might have rendered 
| them reluctant to prosecute their purpose. They 
might have relented at the last moment, had there 
|been discovered any sincere relentings in him. 
But with a look to his comrades, the stern Nicho- 
las Barré showed that he kept the secret purpose 
in his soul, and in a silence that wounded the 
| pride of their haughty superior, they drew nigh 
together to the shore. 

Albert was the first to land. 
to join in the chase, of which he was exceedingly 
The sport was a simple one in the region 
It consisted rather in a judicious 


He was impatient 


fond. 

in question. 
‘arrangement and distribution of the hunters, than 

in any particular speed of foot, or skill of weapon. 
The island was small,—the woods not dense ot 
intricate, and the only outlet of escape was across 
ithe little arm of the sea which separated the 
‘island from the main. The hunters were 
| quired to watch this passage, as, when pressed 
\from the opposite shore, the deer naturally 
rushed in this direction. ‘Three men wer 
accordingly stationed here, and one other placed 
within the boat, in order to pick up the chat 
‘should it succeed in getting into the wale 
Barré, in order to prevent the escape of Alber 
by this means, contrived that this man should be 
in the secret of the conspiracy. His name ¥* 
_Lamotte,—a small, fierce personage, of fiery 
| passionate nature, who had suffered freque™ 
| indignities from the commander, which his pes" 
‘tion required him to endure without complaint 
‘But his hate was only the more violent in con® 
quence, and his desire for revenge the more * 
tense. 

Their arrangements all completed, the hue: 
| ters skirted the wood which occupied the centre 
of the island, and, gradually separaling, founé 

their way into its recesses. A single dog which 
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they carried with them was unleashed, and the || famished Lachane to overcome, and gained the 
same soon afoot. As the bay of the hound) beach, within fifty yards of the boat, ere he was 
became more frequent, the blood of Albert be-|) overtaken. Hearing the pursuer close behind 
came more and more excited, and, pressing for- him, he rushed into the sea;—Lachane followed 
ward, he had the delight of seeing a numerous) him close, and, as the water rose to the neck of 
herd of the sleek-skinned citizens of the wood, the fugitive, he turned in supplication, only to 
well limbed and nobly antlered, dart from cover | receive the stroke. The steel entered his neck 
into the space before him. A good shot was) and he fell forward upon the slayer. Lachane 
Captain Albert. He fired, and had the satisfac- | flung him off from the weapon; and, losing his 
tion to see fall, headlong-sprawling, one of the, footing, the wounded man sunk irretrievably 
largest bucks of the herd. He shouted his de-| beneath the waters. 

light aloud, and was confounded at the echo and “(uernache! my friend! I have avenged 
the vision which it called up. At his side, and thee!” 
in his very ears, arose another shout, louder than!) Such was the exclamation of Lachane, as, 
his own,—a wild, indescribable yell, which sent, with something of Roman fervor, he raised the 
a sudden thrill of horrer into his soul. At the bloody point of his sword to Heaven. 

same moment a gaunt, fierce, half-famished form — 

darted forth, and fixed himself directly in his The sequel of this narration may be told 
path. almost in the very words of history. “ When 


hkl 


“Ho! tyrant, do I have you now! they were come home againe, they assembled 
Wild with fury was the countenance of the’ themselves together to choose one to be Gov- 
speaker, terrible was the language of his eyes, ernor overthem.” The choice fell upon Nicholas 


threatening, indeed, the action of his uplifted) Barré—* one which knewe so well to quite him- 


am. A keen blade flashed in his grasp, and the selfe of his charge, that all raneour and dissen- 
discovery which Albert made, in the same instant, | tion ceased among them, and they lived peaeeably 
that the wild man before him, thus armed, was) one with another.” But though harmony was 
the person he had so cruelly banished from his) restored, they had lest hope. The supplies 
inends, and destined for starvation as well as, which had been promised them from lrance, 
exile, had the effect of unnerving him at once.| had never been sent. The unhappy eivil wars 
The guilty conscience enfeebled his arm, and in that country, had been resumed, under the 
ieprived his soul of all its courage. Besides, | auspices of that incarnate mischief, Catharine 
lis weapon was discharged. Except the couteau of Medicis, the Queen Mother—and Coligny, the 
« chasse at his side, he had no means of defence; | father of the Colony, had enough to do in fight- 
ad even were this out, and grasped in readiness, ing the battles of the Huguenots at home, to 
vhat would it avail against the superior strength , Spare either means or men for the benefit of the 
of Lachane, a man remarkable for equal muscu-_ little settlement at La Carolina. ‘The Colonists 
w Vigor, courage and adroitness? Captain Al- | had nearly exhausted the resources in “ mil and 
vert felt that he had met his fate. He shrunk, beans,” of the poor savages by whom they were 
back, and sent up a feeble cry for his satellite,) surrounded; and ‘n utter despair of aid from 
Renaud. France, believing themselves to have been wholly 
“You cry in vain!’ cried the Avenger. ‘ Re-| abandoned, they began to build ‘“‘a smal pin- 


, 


tude, that miserable villainx—that creature of) nesse,” in which to regain—however faint the 
thy crime, has now quite as much need of thee , hope,—the shores of that well beloved region. 
*thou of hm. Hark! hear you not? Even) ‘And though there were no man among them,” 
tow they are dealing with him !” _—says the chroniele,—* that had any skill, not- 
Aud, sure enough, the scream of a man, suc- | Withstanding, neeessitie, whieh is the maistresse 
‘eeded by the clash of weapons, was heard, at | Of all seiences, taught them the way to build it.” 
| But how were they to provide the sails, the 
Prepare! To your knees, tyrant. Make, tackle and the cordage? When most con- 
Jour peace with God !” founded with this question, they were suceored 
But, though Albert had not strength enough by the help of Providence. Hear the ehrenicle. 
*reombat, he had for flight. He was slight of ‘‘ Having no meanes to recover these things, 
“rt, small, and tolerably swift of foot. ~ Sud-/| they were in worse case than at the first, and 
tenly dashing the now useless firelock to the | almost ready to fall into despayre. But that 
found, he darted off with a degree of energy ,g00d God whieh never forsaketh the afflicted, 
"Ueh it tasked all the efforts of the half- did succour them im their necessitie.’ Two of 
8 
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the neighboring Cassiques, Andusta and Maccou, | 
visit them “as they were in these perplexities, 
—‘ whom our Frenchmen went forth to meete | 
with all, and shewed the King in what neede of 


” 


cordage they stood: who promised them to 
returne within two dayes, and to bring so much 
as should suffice to furnish the pinnesse with 
tackling.—After their departure, our men sought 
#ll meanes to recover rosen in the woodes, 
wherein they cut the pine trees round about, 
out of which they drew sufficient reasonable 
quantitie to bray the vessel. Also, they gathered 
a kind of mosse which groweth on the trees of 
this countrie, to serve to calke the same withall. | 
There now wanted nothing but sayles, which: 
they made of their owne shirtes and of their 
sheetes.””. Thus provided, our adventurers, 
having given to their Indian friends all the 
goods and chattels which they could not take 
away, leaving them “ with all the contentation of 
the worlde,” “ used so speedie diligence,” that 
they were soon ready for departure. “In the 
meane season the wind come so fit for their 
purpose, that it seemed to invite them to put to 
the sea.—Being drunken with the too excessive 


joy, which they had conceived for their returning 


into France, or rather deprived of all freight and 
consideration, without regarding the inconstancie | 
of the winds, which change in a moment, they 
put themselves to sea, and with so slender 
victuals that the end of their enterprise became 
unluckly and unfortunate. For after they had 
sayled the third part of their way, they were sur- 
prised with calmes, which did so much hinder 
them, that in three weekes they sayled not above | 
five-and-twentie leagues. During this time, their. 
victuals consumed, and became so short, that 
every man was constrained to eate not past) 
twelve graines of mill by the day, which may be 
in value as much as twelve peason. Yea, and) 
this felicitie lasted not long: for their victuals' 
failed them altogether at once: and they had |, 
nothing for their more assured refuge but their) 
shooes and leather jerkins which they did eate. | 
Touching their beverage, some of them dranke | 
the sea-water; and they remained in such des- | 
perate necessitie a very long space, during the | 
which part of them died for hunger. Besides 
this extreme famine, which did so grievously. 
oppresse them,—they were constrained to cast | 
the water continually out, that on all sides | 
entered into their Barke. And every day they | 
fared worse and worse : for after they had eaten | 
up their shooes and their leather jerkins, there | 
arose so boystrous a winde, and so contrary to | 
their course, that in the turning of a hande, the’ 


waves filled their vessell halfe full of water, an 


brused it upon the one side. Being now more 


out of hope than ever to escape out of this 
extreme peril, they cared not for casting out 9) 
the water which now was almost ready to drowy 
them. And as men resolved to die, every oy, 
fell downe backwarde, and gave themselves oye, 
altogether unto the will of the waves.” It was 
in this moment of extreme despondency anj 
peril, that Lachane once more came to thei 
relief. Hie cheered them up with various assy. 
rances, and words of encouragement. He tol 
thei “how little way they had to sayle, assuring 
them, that if the winde held they should see land 
within three dayes.”’"—* At worst,” said he, “w 
can but die when we can do no better. But w: 
can put off that necessity some time longer—i 
will be always soon enough when it does come.” 

Thus speaking, the brave fellow set them the 
example, by beginning to cast out the water in 
which they sat and lay. They plucked up hear 
as they beheld him, and joined in the work with 
new vigor, and with the elastic spirit of Frencb- 
men. But when three days went by, and stil 
their eyes were uncheered by the sight of the 
promised Jand—when they had consumed every 
remnant shoe and jerkin, and knew not now whit 
to consume—they turned their eyes, in bitter 
reproach upon him who had encouraged them 
to live. 

«Mes Braves!” said the noble fellow—* you 
hunger,—you starve—you will perish, unless you 
can get some food! I see it in your eyes. They 
have no lustre, and the courage seems to have 
gone out from your hearts. You must not die. 
You must not lose your courage. You shal 
take life and courage out of my heart. You 
shall feed upon it—you shall drink the blood «! 
a brave man, and live for your country. Better 
that one should die than all of you should perish. 
I will die for you. What! youshake your heads 
—you would not have it so—but so it shall be 
You have loved me—La Chere loves you in 
return. You shall remember him hereafter— 
you bless his memory. I fear not death. Stnke 
—my heart is open. I am ready!” 

But, though the famished wretches lor 
with yearning eyes upon the white breast of the 
victim, they yet shrunk with horror from the pr’ 


oked 


posed sacrifice. 
“Ah!” said he, reproachfully—* you fe 
so—you kno¥ 


ar- 


you would not that I should die 
me not. You know not how it will gladden ™ 
heart to feel and know that I shall give life 10 
yours. Here, Lafourche, Genet,—you are " 
me—you are the feeblest. When I strike, PY 
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your mouths to the wound,—drink freely—and 
let the rest drink after you. There !—and | 
there !”” 

With each of these last words, the brave fellow 
—thence called Lachane, the Deliverer,—struck 
two fatal blows—one upon his heart, and one 
upon his throat. He leaned back between the! 
men, and the famished persons whom he had 
particularly addressed, instantly sprang like 
thirsty tigers and fastened their lips upon the 
teeming wounds. The victim, smiling and 
conscious to the last, at length sunk into the 
sacred slumber. 

The survivors were thus saved. Ere the last 
morsel of the victim was consumed, they had 
asight of land, “* whereof they were so exceeding 
glad, that the pleasure caused them to remaine a 
long time as men without sence: whereby they , 
let the pinnesse flote this and that way without 
holding any right way or course. But a small 
English barque boarded the vessell, in the which 
there was a Frenchman, which had been in the 
frst voyage into Florida, who easily knew them, | 
and spake unto them, and afterwarde gave them 
meate and drinke. Incontinently they recovered | 
their naturall courages, and declared unto him at 
large all their navigation.” 

Thus ended the first attempt of the French 
Huguenots to found a colony in Carolina. Their 
wbsequent attempts, distinguished by even supe- | 
nor calamities, will form the subject of future 
papers. 


Original, 


TO A YOUNG WIDOW. 


BY THE LATE SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Wry waste thy fruitless tears on clay, 
When spirit claims affection ? 

Why give to grief each passing day, 
And droop in such dejection ? 


Why suffer unavailing sighs 
To chill that lovely bosom ? 

You read the hopes which light my eyes, 
My wishes—yet refuse 'em! 


The living have some claims on thee; 
The dead are past thy blessing ; 
Then turn those witching eyes on me, 


An answering flame expressing. 


Twas on thy sighs, thy tears of woe, 
Thy ceaseless grief, I reckon’d; 
} ’ 
For she who lov d one husband so, 


Knows how to bless the second, 
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Original. 
SUMMER EXCURSIONS FROM 
LON DON.—NuMBER Iv. 


BY MKS. E. R. STEELE. 


| VICTORIA IN HER PARLIAMENT. 


Havine passed my days in the quietness of 
republican simplicity, 1 had a great desire while 
visiting England, to be present at a royal pageant. 
I was told it exceeded every thing in Europe of 
the kind; and came little short of Eastern mag- 
nificence. ‘The most splendid thing, short of a 


| coronation, my friends assured me, was the cere- 


mony of the Sovereign going in state to prorogue 
Parliament. Accordingly, when the day arrived, 
we drove to the Palace-yard, which is in front of 
Westminster Hall, where we could obtain a fine 
view of the pageant, and afterwards enter the 
house of Parliament. The Queen was to pass 
from Buckingham palace, her residence, through 
Green Park, and out the gate of the Horse 
Guards, into Parliament street, and thence to 
the Hall. Along this distance, of a mile and a 
a half, on each side were stationed a dense mass 
of people in the houses, in carriages, on foot, or 
on chairs, for which they pay a sixpence or 
shilling. As we arrived early to obtain a good 
view, we were obliged to wait some time, and 
amuse ourselves with looking at the people 
around us. They were of all sorts; some in 
rags and some in Parisian fashions. In the 
centre of the street, police-men were passing up 
and down to keep the passage clear, and if an 
ambitious coachman pushed his horses too 
much forward, or the owner of a bench placed it 


, before others, they were immediately ordered 
back. The greatest order prevailed; and no 


noise, except the merry jokes which were 
passed from one to the other. There was 
much conversation among the men of the 


| lower orders, who stood around, concerning 


the Queen, and we noticed that no one said 
any thing at all disrespectful regarding her. 
The Queen seemed to be universally beloved by 
every one whom | heard speak of her. Before 
us, were the Avbey grounds, against the railing 
of which was wedged a mass of living beings, 


_ and behind these, arose glorious old Westminster 


Abbey. We were rejoiced thus to be able to 


_ Study all its beautiful proportions, and feast our 


eyes upon its countless pinnacles, its graceful 


arches, sculptured saints, and its grand towers, 


which for hundreds of years, had looked down 
upon many a royal pageant, and whose walls 
contain the bones of those who figured therein 
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Beside us arose Westminster Hall, the palace of, the suit of Prince Esterhazy was a Hungaria, 


Rufus, with its mullioned windows and beautiful | 
tracery. 
taining nobles, citizens or foreigners, who were 
hurrying to their seats within the house of Par- 
liament, to witness the ceremony,—access being 
obtained by foreigners through tickets given by 
their ambassadors. We could not but admire 
the beauty of these carriages; the fine horses, 
and rich trappings, and the neat attire of coachmen 
and footmen. The occupants however, obtained 
most of our admiration; for they were the peer- 
esses and nobles of England, in their state attire. 
Sometimes a single officer would pass in his 


Carriages new began to arrive, con-) 


private eab, with his little page behind, wearing a | 


hat with the rim tied up with black cords attached 
to a cockade—the usual attire of an 
tiger. 
guns was heard, and the old bells of the ancient 
Abbey burst forth in so solemn and melodious a 
chime, as must, I thought, have brought tears 
from the very stones around us. This was a 
signal that she for whom all eyes were eagerly 
watehing, the fairest and highest of England's 
daughters,—before whom the power and the 
pride of its proud nobles must bow—was now to 


officer’s | 


glad the eyes of her happy people with her royal | 


beauty. In plain terms, the Queen had left her 
palace, and was approaching. But who can be 
prosaic with grand Westminster Abbey before 
ene, and a glorious pageant passing, with the 
sens of historic worthies, and the picturesque 
costumes of other days, while a bright sun was 


adding its brilliancy to the picture? Now, | 
passing before us, we saw the gorgeous 


equipages and trains of the chivalry of high- 
born beauty of England, and of the foreign am- 
bassadors. In building of carriages, and every 
appointment of an equipage, we know the 
English excel. Here then, we saw them 
their greatest perfection. 
adorned with chased silver, and blazoned with 
heraldric devices,—some of them richly carved, 
gilded, and painted. 
the footmen behind, is clad in some fanciful livery 
of gay colored velvet or cloth, covered with gold 


in 
The carriages were 


The coachman,—who with 


lace or fringe,—sits on a jhigh and wide seat 
covered with velvet hangings, on each side of 
which is a crest.in gold or silver. Cocked hats 
with feathers or .gold fringe, are worn by the 


Suddenly the deep boom of the Tower | 


4 


jacket and cap, while the Turkish or Pej», 


wore their turbans and crescent. Those of thy 
American embassy were plain but rich, an) 
much more becoming a republican than jf }y 
had indulged 


attendants of the clergy were in plain suits ; 


in every costly device. The 
dark purple, with tassels and tags of the sane 
color, and upon the purple hammercloth of the 
carriages a silver mitre or other crest. 


Among the ladies, were some of great beayty, 


In general their forms are fuller than those of 


our country, and there is a brilliancy about thei 
countenances, and a lofty bearing, which is ; 
Each 


of a 


keeping with their estate. wore thy 


court-dress ; which consisted coronet or 
bandeau of diamonds, surmounted by a plume oi 
soft white ostrich feathers, waving gracefully 
upon one side, while a Jappet of white lace was 
wreathed around the back of the head, and fel! 
down upon the shoulders. Nothing could 
The 
their dress was according to the fancy of th 


more graceful and stately. remainder o! 
wearer in material—a long train, however, being 
indispensabie. The women of England, with 
their plump, stately forms, and their dazzling 
complexions, are the perfection of physical 


beauty. There may be more gentle lovelines 


in other lands, but if I were to form a regi 
court, | would choose the peeresses of Englané. 
The men were in court-costume, or in unifors 
of scarlet yellow and gold. Among them we 
the gentlemanly-looking Sir Robert Peel,—th 
princely Duke of Devonshire, he of the s 
romantic history—prelates and nobles av 
knights, and more famed than all, he of th 
“hundred fights,” his grace the Duke of We! 
When he appeared, the crowd burs 


into loud huzzas—rushed up to the carriage av 


lington. 


in spite of the police, clung upon it, and elimbe: 

: ’ - Boland 
up to see the nation’s pet, the hero of Englané 
He gave no greeting in return, but leant back ! 


Not that he 


was indifferent to this homage, but in the pit 


the carriage with his arms folded. 


sence of the Sovereign, it would be unseemly 10! 
And now the 


The 


him to encourage such adulation. 
show becomes still more grand and rich. 


portly Duke of Cambridge with his wile and the 


servants; and under that of the coachman is a, 


huge eurled wig. Smal-clothes of red or green 
or yellow plush, with silk stockings and buckled, 
and immense queue, complete their attire. Those 


of the ambassador's suit, and those of *oreign 


sleek and highly polished as if carved o! 


the 
This 


beautiful young Princess Augusta—and 
Duchess of Kent, the Queen’s mother. 
lady -possesses a noble face and figure—he! 
equipage was superb, the six stout, heavy, 


Hanoverian horses which drew her looking 
black 


5 


marble. But, hark! a trumpet—the Quee? 


. . ° . ~ || . 2 foil _ The Vai 
princes, wore the costume of their nation. Thatof|| all this magnificence approaches. The '™! 
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horse-guards which precede and surround they 
Sovereign, are passing before us upon their | 
shining black war-horses. Their breast-plates 
and plumed helmets are glittering in the sun, 
and their short scarlet mantles are flowing | 
aound them. Next comes the carriage or) 
rather triumphal car, which bears the Sove- | 
reign. It is very large, and every part carved 
and gilded. The golden pillars lean out a little, 
so as to support a top larger than the bottom of | 
thecar, which runs up something in the form ofa 
crown, surmounted with gilded plumes and other | 
saaments. Neptune’s tridents and dolphins’ 
iarge as life support this fanciful but magnificent 
sate-carriage. Hight Arabian 
horses, perfect in form, are attached to it, 
almost covered with trappings and head-gear, 
and fringes and tassels of scarlet and gold, which 
swing and dangle around them as they pass along. | 
Bands of scarlet cross their sides, richly embroi- | 
dered with gold. She, for whom all this gran- | 
deur is exhibited, sits on the back seat of the 
carriage. She wears a crown of diamonds—a_ 
white satin dress, and a stomacher, a mass of 
ewelry ; and the blue ribbon of the order of the | 
garter is across her shoulder. Beside her sits 


cream-colored 


her husband, in scarlet and gold uniform of a/| 
' 
| been. 


Marshal. In front is the Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh, mistress of the robes, and Lady Jersey, | 
lady-in-waiting. | 

The Queen returned the greeting of her peo-_ 
ple with a gentle smile and dignified bend of her 
lar jewelled head. Victoria, without being | 


| 
} 
} 


acquired the fame now crowning her. 
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female through whose veins runs the blood of 


the Saxon Kings, the Plantagenets, the Tudors 
and the Stuarts !—whose wealth is countless,— 
whose realms are measureless, and at whose feet 
kneel many nations. Even as a republican, I 
could admire it. In our own land, it is true I 
do not wish to see it, but here, it is consistent 
and proper. It is folly to call crowns and scep- 
tres merely baubles, and speak of them with con- 
tempt. They are the mighty engines with which 
this country is governed, and by which she has 
He isa 
shallow reasoner who imagines every country 
must be governed alike. In our land, a crown 
and court never could be tolerated, and all at- 
tempts at show or pageantry are laughed down. 
It is different here; the English love it; they 
are proud of their Queen when she rides forth in 
state, surrounded by her nobles, and go home 
from such a scene as this, with any lurking dis- 
satisfaction which they may have harbored, dis- 
persed by the contemplation of their country’s 
magnificence. 
gazed with a curious interest on Victoria. In 
her we behold a being at the height of earthly 
grandeur and earthly happiness. These two are 
seldom united,—indeed we may say have never 


Upon another account, also, we 


No monarch, not even Solomon in all his 
glory, could say, as Victoria said to her assem- 
‘bled parliament,—“ My domestic happiness is 
complete.” Her husband is the chosen of her 
heart, her early playmate and friend. 
sesses an heir to her throne, two young daugh- 


She pos- 


called beautiful, has a very handsome and inte- | ters, to whose caresses she can retreat from the 
resting countenance. Her face is oval shaped | | pressure of business,—and a mother and beloved 


nd full, her eyes large, and she has the promi- | ! 
vent but well-formed nose of her Brunswick | 


weestors. Above a high, fair forehead, 
light hair was smoothly parted, over which, as I) 


“i. she wore her jewelled coronet. We had | 


relations, whose society and counsels are dear to 
her. The pure tone of her court elicits the 


her | admiration of all, for there all the duties of soci- 


| ety are enforced, and the Sabbath day is honored. 
| Victoria possesses that which seldom falls to the 


en Victoria in many attires,—and had particu- | lot of Queens,—much common sense,—and one 


rly admired her, while in a riding-dress, she | 


"as threading the forest paths of W indsor,—and | 
in her simple, matronly dress at church,—but in | 
ler carriage of state, surrounded by her subjects 
‘regal dress, she wore a nobler expression, and | 
woked the Queen of the proud realm she 
foverned. 
"le, and is a handsome young man, with a very 
‘lable expression of countenance. He seems 
0 be universally liked. 
beauty passed on, surrounded by guards and | 
‘eomen,—walking on each side,—the last, in the | 


lj 


| with cheers. 
Prince Albert is much taller than his | 


The triumphal car of | 


-never sees her enforcing any great stretch of 
power, or indulging in whims, like Elizabeth 
with her ‘fancy free’ virginity. My compan- 


| ion’s loyalty was not dimmed by a residence 


| 


across the Atlantic, and he greeted his Queen 
Can it be wondered at that I, also, 
republican as I am, caught the enthusiasm of 
the scene, and gave her my homage? But now 
the crowd has passed, and we follow them into 
Westminster Hall. We passed up the stone 
(Stair- -case, and found the lobbies through which 
‘the Queen was to pass, arranged with benches 


ettresque scarlet tunic and dress of the days of | nearly to the ceiling, covered with scarlet cloth, 


Henry VII. 


I gazed with the greatest curiosity | 
‘on this imposing spectacle, and the exalted | 


/and crowded with ladies in full dress. We then 
entered the house of Lords. This is a large 
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| iginal. 
hall, having scarlet-covered seats around the |! Origine 


walls, and across the floor, facing the throne, | THE OLD MANSION. 
upon which were seated the peeresses and prin- 

ces of England and foreign embassadors in their § ebcne catenin of caserte.” “eihy*nne Wb “Wines 
grand state robes,—a dazzling scene indeed ! || incindeccceitaaiaaininlts 


Above, the gallery was crowded with those, who Tue following simple and artlessly told Ballad is from th 
i ; re hi: i j : | pen of a young lady scarcely seventeen, who has never “ap. 
with the persons we had seen in the lobbies, had peared in print.” Her mind is of the highest order, and be 
obtained tickets from the Lord Chamberlain or | heart is its fit companion. Her love of nature and of the beay. 
: ‘ | tiful is deep and pure, and from it she has the rare faculty o 

the Ambassadors. In front rose a circular plat- | extracting whatever is good, whatever is holy. Her piety is o 
; - | character rather than of profession—the religion of genius 

form surrounded by steps,—upon this on golden | which finds and loves God every where! She has written muc 


chairs, with scarlet satin cushions, sat the royal || more, and the opening of the diary of her young spirit to te 
}| world’s eye,—of the calendar of her heart’s sweetest hours— 


family. Upon the platform were two chairs of || would be conferring upon it a rare favor. A feature of this 


| 
| 


‘ atari — : - || young person’s mind is, its originality. She thinks for herself, 
the same material. One of them is an arm-chair Her thoughts are not the answers of other persous. At the age 


larger than the rest, and more elaborately carved | of ten, an affection of the vision shut her out, until withina few 
bar : ip || weeks past, altogether from books! For years she has read 
and gilded ; this is the throne. Beside it stands | nothing, though many have esteemed it a privilege to read to 


: . - | her, and listen to her striking unaffected comments upon th: 
a small chair, upon whose scarlet back is embroi- | yy iter’s thoughts. This affliction, which it would have bees 


j > Fes _ - to ordinary minds, proved to her’s a blessing. She learned to 
dered in gold, the three feathers of the little find thoughts in Lie own soul and to — therein spiritus 
Prince of Wales. In front of these thrones, pages of her own mental and imaginative creation. Her mind 

: . re ‘ | thus fed with thonght alone, grew vigorous within itself, and 
with Albert at her left hand, Victoria stood to || was ever lovely and fresh. It was misled by no error of books, 
“ : . aplis T || untarnished by any immorality of the world ; all her couverss- 
read her address to Parliament. When she i rng pure, en Be inartificial, She has the naturalness oj 
arrived at the House, she had retired to a dres-| 4 lovely child of ten, with the mind and intellectual strength 
: . of womanhood. She is achild of genius and of truth; a rare and 
sing-room, where she was clad with the Royal | beauteous field-flower, lost aud unappreciated in the garish, 

: orced splendor of the world’s hot-house plants, among wh 

robes, and she looked indeed a Queen with the a aeatt appeared in the sweet humility of treth and peter 
Royal mantle of scarlet velvet, lined with crim-'! I offer you this little Ballad for publication, she neither givig 

. ‘ nor withholding her consent, but passively committing It int 
son, which lay in heavy folds around her, and | my bands. To yours I entrust the generous deposite ; feeling 


rith tk , 4 itain’s & . that you will appreciate its truthfulness and quiet besuty. | 
with the crown of Britain's sovereign upon her | is a faithful Tale. All its descriptions are from life. The 


‘' r : , F | * Happy Valley,” is my favorite evening walk. ‘The Old Mau 
head. ‘To use the pretty lines of Mrs. Sigour- H eles Lon tomy Es eonsumed ty fee hes alt cise vemeins # 
ney = in the time of the Ballad. Yours with esteem, J. H. 

“To her fair hands she held I. 
A scroll, and with a cleat and silver tone i! 
Of wondrous melody, deseanted free 
Of foreign climes, where Albion's ships had borne 
Their thunders, and of those who dwelt at peace 
lu prosperous commerce, and of some who frowned 
In lateut anger murmuring votes of war, 
Until the British Lioo cleared his brow 
To meditate between them, with a branch 
Of olive iu his paw. 


THERE stood a stately mansion old 
On brow of sloping hill ; 

There many a joyous day I’ve passed 
And mem’ry loves it still. 


’Twas ‘neath the shade of lofty elms 

Setetesr. And ever green dark pine, 

Where robins sang with notes so sweet 

SONNET.—YOUTH. In spring and summer time. 
I. 


BE MNS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. There dwelt my aged ancestor 


With partner of his years ; 
THe first breeze of the bland south-west 4 They'd travell’d long together here 
In the islands of the sea, In sunshine and in tears. 
The earliest ripple on the breast ad 
Of the waters in their glee; _ 
The prayers of children as they float Their spring-time hopes were faded, 
From hearts that know not care, And winter days came round, 
Yet sunny ties of kindred, 


Their hearts to earth still bound. 


The meadow-lark’s high matin-note 
Clear on the morning air; 
The hope that in the young heart swells 
At Love’s betrothing word, " bs 
The chime of holy Sabbath bells My grandma’s eyes were soft and biue, 
Through rural valley poured :— And tenderly she smiled, 
These are the types—in guise of truth— She ne’er thought ill of any one, 


Of Life’s blest season, early Youtn! Her words were always mild. 
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vi. 


[ never shall forget her voice, 
The tones of her ‘‘ Good even ;” 
Nothing we ever asked her for 


But what was kindly given. 
Vil. 


My proud pa’ often told us tales, 
All of the olden time ; 

And of the wars for liberty 
He fought in “ auld lang syne.” 


Vill. 


He gave us pretty picture-books 
On happy New Year’s day; 

And poor who hither came for aid 
Ne’er empty went away. 


Ix. 


Grandma’ would tell us of the train, 
The beaver hat and plume, 

And all the fashion of the dress 
She wore in girlhood’s bloom. 


xX. 


She always kept some plums or cake 
In cupboard saved away, 

To give “the children” every time 
They came with her to stay. 


XI. 


And we assembled every year 
In that wide ancient hall, 

To keep the old “ Election-day,” 
Parents and children all. 


xIl. 


Then rang the walls with merriment, 
With laughter and with glee ; 

Those sounds come o'er my mem'ry now, 
And sadly seem to me. 


Xu. 


Oh, there were entries long and dark, 
Clock-room and pantry too ; 

And a hole was cut in the cellar-door 
Where fay’rite cat went through. 


XIV. 


Grandma’ wore parted on her brow, 
Her own soft, silvery hair, 

And, scissors bright at her girdle hung ; 
E'er knitting her fingers were. 


Xv. 


A buck-horn head had grandpa’s cane, 
His hat was wide of brim; 

His silver snuff-box was a gift 

From Washington to him. 











Up in the garret long and low, 
Was spinnet and spinning wheel ; 
For grandmama, tho’ lady bred, 
Could deftly spin a reel. 


XVII. 


Then at foot of the kitchen stairs, 
There stood a “settle’’ low ; 
And cheerily the large fire blazed 
With log and fore-stick too. 


XVIII. 


With wheels and bucket in the porch 
There was a deep old well: 

We thought as in its depths we gazed 
A fairy there might dwell. 


XIX. 


And there were haunts so old and dark 
We hardly dared to stay,— 


Where bones and curious things were kept 


And mouldering rubbish lay. 


XX. 


We wandered in the orchard green, 
Where large red apples grew, 
And damsons purple, moose-plums sweet, 


Of varied size and hue. 


XXI. 


We shook the branches merrily, 
And strewed them on the ground; 
Such mellow and delicious fruit, 


Could no where else be found. 


XXII. 


Down in the “ Happy Valley”’ near, 
A streamlet wandered by ; 

We often crossed its bridge, to climb 
For wild choke-cherries high. 


XXIII. 


We ran, too, in the long, straight mall, 
Bordered with poplar trees, 

Mingled with rose and currant bush, 
Lilacs and gooseberries. 


XXIV. 


We sported in the garden aisles, 
And sat in the arbors old, 

Whose many fancied tales of love 
Then laughingly we told. 


XXV. 


There grew the honied columbines, 
And fragrant fleur-de-lis ; 

And grandma’s yellow mari-golds, 
And full-blown peony. 
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And there with many a frolic wild, 
We fled the hornet’s rage ; 


And grandma’ smiled, tho’ footsteps marred 


Her much-prized bed of sage. 
XXVIII. 


Her fav’rite pinks and southernwood, 
With fragrance filled the air ;— 
The summer days were always warm, 


And every spot seemed fair. 
XXVIII. 


The violets were very blue, 
The grass was tall and green; 
Such colors in my womanhood, 


I never since have seen! 
X XIX. 


The cows from their rich pastures came 
Just at the sunset glow ; 

And laughing maids came out to milk, 
And sat on cricket low. 


XXX. 


"Tis the same sun in the sky, I ween,— 
Ah, now it seems more cold; 

And my cousin’s happy tones I miss 
That fell in the arbors old. 


XXXI. 


That cherished place is still most fair, 
There blooms the peony,— 
He walks not o’er his broad lands now, 


Nor she her flowers to see! 
XXXII. 
Alas, I never shall forget 
When cold I saw her lay; 
And full of years, and goodness, too, 


They bore grandma’ away. 


XXXIII. 


Eight times as wont the summer bloomed, 


Eight times the autumn fell, 
And he, the lonely grey-haired man, 
Was borne by her to dwell. 


XXXIV. 


The flame broke wild and brightly forth, 
One Sabbath evening still !— 

In ruins fell that mansion old 
On brow of sloping hill. 






| 

{) 

|| OR, THE GOVERNMENT OF CIRCUMSTANCEs, 
| 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“With our own hands we hew out rugged paths, 
And then accuse our fate of cruelty.” 


| You are very proud, Lionel.” 
“IT am so, Fanny: pride is as inherent in my 
‘nature as affection, and I[ can truly say, in thy 


words of Lovelace— 


“TI could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved i not honor more.”’ 


Rie How much wrong men do in the name of 
} honor!” 

| But Iam right, Fanny, in my present deter- 
‘mination. You are rich, in expectancy, at leas, 
| while I am penniless. Your father’s reluctan 
|, consent to our engagement was wrung from hin 
by his love for you, and his dread of making you 
|| unhappy; but, even while according me the boon 
I sought, he hinted at conditions which wer 
requisite to its full possession. I know bis 
‘wishes ; he would have me pursuing some oster- 
| sible business ere I wed his daughter ; and as for 
|) myself, Fanny, dearly as I love you, I would re- 
_nounce you for ever, ere I would allow the worl! 
to believe that your chief attraction for me had 
| been your father’s riches.” 

|| “Should we not be happier, Lionel, if 
| could forget what you call the world, and liv 
| only for those who love us ?” 

“Perhaps we should, but I cannot be indi 
ferent to the opinion of those amid whom I mus 
live and struggle. I have striven hard, Fanny 
against my love for you—” 

‘** Lionel !” 

“T understand your reproachful tone, deares 
‘but I am uttering only the truth. I have tne’ 

‘not to love you, but the effort was vain. | ws 
intoxicated with your loveliness, and even while 
I sought to break the chain that bound me,! 
| only riveted its links more closely. [| wooed you 
||in a moment of madness,—I won you, my 0" 
| sweet one, and the rich gift of your affection 
(|made me, for a time, forget my poverty. ° 


scorned to steal such a priceless treasure [0 
your father, and I therefore frankly confessed !0 
chim my hopes. You know how my candor Wa 
|| rewarded :—you know the obloquy which he 


| 


igma ol 
heaped upon me; you know how the stigm” 


beggary was branded into my very soul;—3" 
know too, how your father relented at the sight 
| of your tears; and you can therefore fully » 
derstand the feelings which have determined ” 
| to prove myself worthy of you even in the eves 
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of the sordid and the mean. Be faithful to me || fever, and by the assistance cf friends, soon found 
for three short years, dear Fanny, and then we ‘himself established in a promising business. 
may be happy.” When a man has one fixed and steady aim in 

“Have you really decided to go to New life, and pursues it with earnestness and dili- 
gence, he rarely fails of success, sooner or later. 
As the time approached which Lionel had fixed 
as the limit of his stay, he found himself so in- 
‘volved in the toils of a prosperous business, that 
| his absence seemed like a perfectly suicidal 
!measure. He accordingly wrote to Fanny, and 

Lionel Grey had drawn his own character in implored her to let him live on hope for one 
the words which he had just uttered to his beau- 


Orleans, Lionel.” 

«] have; my arrangements are already com- 
pleted, and a fair prospect of success is opened 
vefore me. I shall live upon hope and memory 
yntil I return to claim my gentle bride.” 





more year, when he would no longer delay his 
iful mistress. Proud, impetuous and impulsive, | return. Gifted with a true woman's spirit, Fanny 
ne had loved Fanny Lee, in despite of, it may | responded in words of tenderness and patient love, 
be because of, his own resolution to avoid her. but in her secret heart she felt how different was 
She was beautiful, gifted, highly educated, and } the affection of man from the unselfish, unexact- 
most winning in her womanliness, while her | ing feeling which inspire a woman’s best resolves. 
father's well-known wealth gave weight to her|! at the expiration of the allotted three years, 
other attractions in the opinion of many of her | Lionel was prosperous and fall of hope, but ere 
admirers. She had early looked with favor |!the fourth had passed away, there occurred one 
upon Lionel, and perhaps the evident struggle | of those sudden storms which sometinies sweep 
rhich was going on in his heart,—the inconsis- } over the ocean of commerce, wrecking the no- 
tency of a love which was ever contending with | blest barks as utterly as the tiny skiff. A single 
his pride—gave a new interest to his many agreea- | day sufficed to destroy the labor of years,—a 
le qualities. They had gone through the whole single day made Lionel Grey a beggar. 
rund of tender experiences; they had flirted | Anxiety of mind now aided the slow but sure 
wd quarrelled, they had sentimentalized and | inroads which the climate had made upon his 
philosophized, (lovers always talk a deal of pseudo || health, and in the midst of his misfortunes, he 
puilosophy,) they had enjoyed morning rides and |) was prostrated by a violent attack of fever. For 
noonlight walks, they had mingled in the same || days he was insensible, and only the faintest 
ance, and read from the same volume, yet the | hopes were entertained of his recovery, but he 
tame of Love had never been uttered by either. | did recover to find himself the guest of a hospi- 
but the impetuous temper of Lionel conquered | table old gentleman who had been his father’s 
us high resolves. Jealousy was stronger than | friend, and to learn that his nurse had been the 
mide, and in a paroxysm of doubt, he revealed | beautiful ward of his kind host. Ellen F—— 
the full extent of his affection. For a time the | was young, lovely and suseeptible ; she had felt 
overs were perfectly happy, but * Consideration | or fancied a partiality for Lionel from her first 
ame” not exactly * like an angel,” and Lionel } acquaintance with him, and when she heard of 
"ss compelled to acknowledge that he had actu- | his illness, she had urged her guardian to bring 
ily wooed and won an heiress. 'T'oo honorable , him to the shelter of his roof, while with the 
uhis feelings to think of a clandestine attach- | wilfulness of a petted but generous child, she 
ment, he avowed himself te the father of his } determined to minister to his wants. It was not 
udored Fanny, and the result was most painful ! in the nature of man to be indifferent to the 
wad mortifying to his pride. Mr. Lee was, at | guileless tenderness of the gentle orphan girl, 
st, most indignant, and although his paternal | and Lionel was conscious that a feeling “too 
nderness afterwards got the better of his anger, warm for friendship, though too cold for love,” 
et Lionel was left in no doubt of the old man’s | was growing up in his heart towards her. It wasat 
wecret discontent at his daughter’s choice. Every | this time—when he was yet scarcely convalescent, 
faughty feeling in Lionel’s bosom was aroused | that a letter from Fanny was put into his hands. 
tthe idea of being thus grudging!y admitted | It came to him like a thunder-stroke, for it con- 
nto a family which possessed no superiority over || tained a cold, calm, decided renunciation of him. 
himself save that of wealth, and therefore it jeial * You cannot complain of my determination,” 
that in the very moment of successful love, he || she wrote; ‘the change which has occurred in 
terved himself to the duty of separation. our prospects, will account for my cenduct; 
Lionel Grey went to that Eldorado of the | you are now free,—free from even the shadow 
“uth, the emporium of cotton hags and yellow! of atie. 1 knew not that my pride was equal to 
i] 
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secrets of my own heart.” 


your own, until the hour of trial showed me the | 





a 





stronger and sterner thau even the indignatio, 


_of outraged affection, determined him to cheris) 


Lionel pondered deeply on these words,—there | 
was a mystery in them which he could only solve | 
by believing that Fanny had heard of his ill-suc- | 
cess, and had wearied of her early attachment. | 
His anguish of mind was only calmed by an) 


indignant sense of wrong, and his pride was sum- 


moned to the solace of his wounded aflection. 


The consequence of such a combination of cir- 
cumstances may be readily imagined. 


had abandoned him in his misfortunes, while the | 


gentle Ellen, the child of wealth and luxury, 
devoted herself most tenderly to his comfort. 


In one month,—‘ one little month,’ after the 


not a single reminiscence of the past; and py 
the very care which it cost him to forget, Ligne 
learned how fond and deep was his remembrance. 
The repose and quietude of his wife’s manner, 
that calm, and, as it sometimes seemed to him, 
cold reliance upon his affection,—was the mos 
trying of all things to his impulsive temper. Shy 
was full of gentleness and sweetness, but there 
were times when he would gladly have found he; 
less passively tranquil. Wrapped in rich shawls, 


and reclining on a downy couch, she seemed tp 
| enjoy a sort of half dreamy life. She was happy 
‘Full many a heart is caught in the rebound.’ 


receipt of this most singular letter, Lionel Grey | 


was the husband of the beautiful Ellen F 
and by advice of his physician, sailed with his 
fair bride to the genial climate of Italy. 

Mrs. Grey had inherited her mother’s fragile 





if Lionel sat beside the silken cushions on whieh 
she leaned, and she seemed scarcely less happy 
if left to the quiet loneliness of her own chamber. 


| She was as one who watches with half-closed 
| eyes the gliding of some quiet stream, while she 


health along with her wealth and her beauty. | 


Nothing could be lovelier than her petite figure, 


possessed not sufficient energy to fling even 3 


flower upon its gentle current. 
With such a wife, so silent, so abstracted, 9 


_slumberous in her habits of thought, Lionel wa 


her sweet, girlish face, overhung by the most | 


luxuriant and rebellious of blonde tresses, her 


willowy grace which pervaded her whole ap- | 


pearance. But no trace of color ever visited her | 
smooth cheek, and but for the rich, coral hue of | 
her soft lips, she might have seemed like one | 
whom death had already marked for his own. | 


She was one of those characterless women, who, 
like mirrors, reflect passing objects, but only 
retain the image of that which is placed perpetu- 
She was a creature of habi- | 
| Ellen was the gentle child of Lionel’s later aflec 
1 tions, but he felt that she could never be the 
} priestess in the inner chamber of his heart; and 
_ there were moments when he was most unuttery 


ally before them. 
tudes, and nothing had ever disturbed the perfect 
quiescence of her feelings, until her heart had 
awakened into something like a passion for Lio- 
nel Grey. She had been stirred into active life 


not likely to find his heart fully occupied. She 


| was like an amiable but petted child; so long as 


delicate, fairy-like hands and feet, and the sort of | 


she was indulged and caressed, she was content. 
She was a most loveable creature, but she could 
never inspire a deep, strong and abiding passion. 
Often when Lionel sate beside her, clasping the 
little white hand which lay like a snow-wreath i0 
his, would memory conjure up before bim the 
stately figure, the flashing eye, the impressire 


| gesture, the heart-echoing voice, of one whose 


| beauty ever derived new power from the intens 


by the doubt which hung around her affection, 


but now that she was in possession of the object | 


of her wishes, she gladly returned to her former | 
tranquillity and peace. 
trust of herself, or of her husband, ever entered 


No jealous fears, no dis- 


\ 


her mind. She loved him, she was his honored | 


and cherished wife, and she was therefore per-_ 


fectly happy. 


Lionel, on his part, had striven to banish from | 
his memory all that could throw the shadow of | 


Fanny’s letters,— | 


wrong upon his gentle wife. ! 


the flower from her hair,—the glove from her | low, sweet voice in which the stranger ® 
hand,—all the love-gifts which are so precious | her thanks, thrilled the very soul of Lione 
because identified with personal recollections of || as the wind lifted the thick veil which s 


and vivid life which characterized her loveliness 


bly wretched. 

An incident which occurred during his res 
dence in Florence, gave him fresh food fo" 
mournful thought. He was standing im the 
cool shadow of a projecting portico conversitt 
with a lovely dark-eyed flower-girl who ¥* 
binding a bunch of violets and rosebuds for him. 
when a carriage passed by. Darting from his 
side, the girl flew to the carriage-door and fhuns 
the bouquet into the lap of the lady, who with 4 


: : , he 
sunny-faced child were its only occupants. T ' 
. ttered 


|, and 
hrouded 


: . , . fn] face 0! 
the beloved one,—even the braid of raven hair | her face, he beheld the pale but be autiful fa 
: : P we 
which had lain so long next his heart,—were| Fanny Lee. 


destroyed ere he married. 


u 
A sense of duty,’ 


. . 99 ems p ir. 
«“ She is so pale, so very pale,” said the ¢ 
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RESOLVES A 


as she returned, ‘and she loves my flowers so 
jearly.” 

«Do you know the lady?” asked Lionel. 

“Oh, no, she is a stranger; but she looks ill 
and, it seems to me, sorrowful.” 

In vain Lionel sought to learn something 
further of his faithless mistress. He met her no 
more, and his fancy enabled him to depict her as 
the wife and mother—perhaps ill—perhaps disap- 
pointed in her trust, but certainly lost to him for 
ever. 

4 second time did that image of past happiness 
appear before him. A year had elapsed, and 
Lionel was the father of a noble boy, but the 
iwalid mother could not be persuaded that he 
had not inherited her delicacy of constitution ; 
and, tortured by the fear that his blooming cheek 
awd sparkling eye were but tokens of latent dis- 
ease, She insisted on taking up her abode in 
Paris, where the skill of French physicians might 
beexerted in behalf of her darling child. Lionel 
(irey was one day standing in the deep recess of 
a window, playfully tossing the lovely little 
creature towards his pretty and girlish-looking 
mother, when a pale and almost ghastly face 
suddenly looked out upon him, from a cabriolet, 
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months, she was laid within the grave which held 
the ashes of her idolized child. Ten years from 
the time when he first set foot in Europe, Lionel 
Grey was a lonely and desolate man. Wealth 
was his, for he was the sole heir to his wife's fine 
fortune, but there was no human creature with 
whom he could claim kindred. He was alone— 
alone amid the appliances of luxury—alone amid 
spectres of past happiness—alone amid recollec- 
tions of by-gone joys and sorrows. 





“You must join us, Mr. Grey,” said Mrs. 
Lisbourne, *“* we intend passing a few months in 
England, and shall then return to America. 
You are alone, and we shall be most happy to 
minister to your comfort during the journey.” 

‘*Come, Lionel, I shall insist upon it,” said 
her husband, “I have}not yet forgotten our 
college-days, and if you are less mindful of our 
former intimacy, it is quite time to renew it; so 
I will take no denial.”’ 

“T am so little fitted for society, my good 
friends, that I should be only a burden upon 
your party.” 

“We have no party, Mr. Grey; we left 
America on account of Mr. Lisbourne’s health, 





vhich some trifling obstruction in the street had and ours has been only a family party. Our 


detained for a moment before his hotel. It was 
face not to be mistaken—the large full eye,— 
the curve of the sweet lips—the broad white 
wow ;—pale and faded as was the bright beauty 
of that countenance, it was still the image of her 
rhom he had so loved. A second time he had 
wen her, and a second time she had vanished like 
‘spectre from his gaze. 

Years passed on, and the bitterness of Lionel’s 
felings had been subdued by the kindly influence 
{time. He had lived to think calmly of past 
wes and by-gone hopes, habit had taught him 
love the gentle creature who relied on him for 
tappiness, and the instincts of an affectionate 
tttre had made him almost worship his beau- 
tfl boy. But it seemed as if Providence had 
‘signed to surround him with blessings only 
ttl _he should have learned that they were 
“essary to his happiness. A disease, which 
“uile it scarce stole the rose from the child’s 
‘Week, yet tortured his frame with agony and | 
“uutracted his graceful limbs until he was a 
telpless and unsightly cripple, sapped the} 
‘pnags of life. The fair boy died, but not until | 
ms sight of his bodily sufferings had wrung from 
“Nt anguished father a prayer that he might be 


children and their governess are our only 
companions, now that my brother Fred has left 
us.” 





7] thought he was still with you.” 

“No,” said Mr. Lisbonrne, smiling, “ he 
found the attractions of a certain lady quite too 
potent, and beat a retreat.” 

** You don’t mean to say that Fred Tracy fell 
in love with your governess ?”’ 

“ Something very like it.” 

‘And so you sent him to Coventry, to save 
him from the arts of a designing woman ?” 

A flush crossed Mrs. Lisbourne’s round cheek 
as she replied; “I cannot allow such an asper- 
sion to rest on one who deserves nothing but 
good at my hands. Frederick has only himself 
to thank for his unlucky attachment and its 
disappointment.” 

“ The lady did not refuse him, surely?” 

“T had rather not discuss the subject, Mr. 
Grey: Fred acted like a simpleton, and one 
does not like to talk of a brother's follies. The 
lady has been a member of my family for the 
past five years, and during all our wanderings by 
sea and land, she has been to me like a friend 
and sister.” 





rieaned from the pangs which racked his feeble 

“ne. His mother, always fragile as a delicate 

fXot . ° . . 
“e, sunk beneath her grief, and in a few brief 





“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Lisbourne; when 
you spoke of the eloquent Mr. Tracy's attach- 
meut to a humble governess, I really thought 
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you were jesting with me. My idea of a travel- 
ling governess always shapes itself into the sem-|| Fanny Lee with her early lover. 
blance of a thin stiff-looking woman, with high|| “I was just thinking,” returned her husbay) 
cheek-bones and a pinched, red nose, a sort of | “what a couple of fools they had been. Dives 
pedagogue in petticoats, who always smells of| the circumstances of their fantastic coloring, ani 
lavender-water and stale-cake.” | how do they appear? Lionel Grey falls in love 
‘** By Jove! you will change your ideas then, || with a pretty girl, he engages her affectioy: 
when you see our nonpareil of governesses,”’ | obtains the consent of her rich old father, w) 
exclaimed Mr. Lisbourne; “red nose, forsooth! | ought to have been glad of such a son-in-lyy, 
Why, her features are as classical and almost as || and then instead of marrying her, leaves her 
pale as those of the famed Venus of the Tribune. || Joneliness of heart while he is gratifying hi 
Beautiful, graceful, dignified, and as cold as ‘the | infernal pride in the search after fortune. 
icicle on Dian’s temple,’ she is a woman whom |; Fanny Lee is patient and loving like a tre 
every one must admire, but whom few would) woman, but no sooner does adversity overtak 
dare to love.” | her, than she fancies she ought to imitate th 
‘You are enthusiastic, Lisbourne; perhaps it | mad folly of her lover, and accordingly relin- 
is fortunate for me that I am proof against her |! quishes all claim upon him in obedience to the 
fascinations ; and that ‘man delights not me, nor; dictates of an insane generosity. Lionel mis- 
woman either.’ ” | takes her motive, and in a fit of pique he marries. 
“It is lucky for you, Lionel, for there is a|| Thus after all his magnanimous resolutions, le 
romantic story connected with uae, which would | actually weds an heiress, without having th 
just suit your imaginative temper.’ | excuse of affection, and now the possession | 








“It must be something more than romantic to | her estate enables him to please himself in th 
interest me now; but pray, what is it?” | choice of a second wife. While Fanny ba 

*Ask Mrs. iRteuiien ; women know how tol been induced to forget all her foolish pride, w 
dress up such delicate dishes of gossip far better! is now the dowerless bride of one who has reaped 
than we do.” la golden harvest from the sod which covers: 

‘Her story is a very simple one,” said Mrs.|| heart that loved him. Ten of the best years «i 
Lisbourne; ‘‘she was betrothed to a young} their lives have been wasted,—their freshness 
man, whose name I have never learned; but he | feeling is gone for ever,—they are grey in heart 
was poor and proud; he refused to become the} if not in head,—they have suffered tenfold wor 
penniless husband of an heiress, and therefore, \ than they could have done from the mere frows 
after receiving her plighted faith, he went South } of fortune, and now, after all, they are preciseli 
to make a fortune. During his absence, the | in the condition which they would have been had 
father of his ladye-love became engaged in some i they married in their first glad youth ; exceptitt 
unfortunate mercantile transactions, and — that they have lost much happiness which they 
reduced to bankruptey. With pride equal to) | never can regain. They have acted like simple 
her lover's, she now resolved to follow his|! tons, and afford another exemplification of th 
example. She wrote to him, renouncing her | old fable, wherein a man is represented as Wa 
engagement and freeing him from all ties. T a dering over the whole world in search of happr 
gentleman was probably not sorry to be released, | ness, and finally returning, heart-sick and wea!) 
for he did not reply to the letter, and she some only to find that the angel whom he had sougl' 
time after heard of his marriage. She sup-| so far, was brooding with folded wing beside hs 
ported her father by her own exertions during | own hearth-stone.” 
the remainder of his life, and, at his death, by | | Brooklyn, L. I. 
the recommendation of a friend, I received her i | ae eS 


= — ———_— 


into my family as governess to my children.” LOVE IS A PARTHIAN. 
‘‘ Her name—her name?” gasped Lionel Grey, \ al 
while his face grew white as ashes, and his lips | Wuewn Love is advancing 


To capture the heart, 


quivered with emotion. 
| With soft wiles entrancing, 
! 


‘Fanny Lee.” 


’ . > § y dart; 
‘Good Heavens! what a fool—what a mad- || He shows not a 


man I have been.” For Love wounds, no, never, 
= The heart where he lies, 
** What a romantic affair this has been,” said | A Perthidn exer, 


Mrs. Lisbeurne, when some months afterwards, He shoots when he fies 





} she returned from witnessing the nuptials of 
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Original. |who supported every ill without a murmur, or 


THE 4 


his soul, and the tranquility of his mind—thus 


OR, THE MODERN PHILOSOPHER. acted, and why shouldn’t | ?”’ 


| ss 7 —— . 
One of the whims, conceits, or fancies most And - you put out the same defiance to 
BO ae /man, that Thales did?” asked Mons. Durand. 
caressed by the bourgeois of Paris, is that of || 9 q You k ait allies 
° — 66 Se i. : , , , > 
Philosophy. Notthat he studies nature or culti- | pay Gaus ou know, my friend, whether 


, | I have the right or not. ave you ever seen me 
vates knowledge; but when his fortune has | ae right or not. Have you ever seen m 


reached the limits of his desires, when age has ‘ise from my principles ?” 
softened the ardor of his passions, if he has a 
gable end on the street and a country-house ; if 
he is well established at home, in the midst of a | @fllicted with any family ill; and if Thales of 
comfortable luxury, surrounded by his wife and | Milet, whose history I have forgotten, was always 
amily, he thinks himself superior to events, || # lucky, his philosophy cost him very little more 
above accidents—he is a philosopher. His phi- | than yours has cost you.” 

losophy is his hobby-horse, the reed upon which | “Frankly,” replied with bon homie, Mons. 
he rides like the child of Horace. When his | d’Herbois, “I think myself more of a philoso- 
wife scolds, when his roti burns, or some unex- } pher than Thales himself, for I have never failed 
pected accident deranges a country party, he either as a husband or father, and Thales was a 
miles, appeases and consoles—he is a philoso- | bachelor.” 

pher. Philosophy is his universal remedy ; 
provided that it guarantees him against the | 





“T know,” replied Durand, “ that for thirty 
years, since we left college, I never saw you 





*“ But, once more,” said his friend Durand, 
| “* you have never been put to the proof.” 
events of life; and that his houses and his furni- | « Let it come, I am ready.” 
ture are insured, and his funds out of the way of | “If your wife should betray you, if your son 
the hazardous chances of steam or railways— ! should not fulfil your hopes, could you support 
sleep exempt from imposts in the royal treasury. || these misfortunes with the constancy of Job?” 
Monsieur d’Herbois, happy type of this con- |} + Of Thales, my friend, of Thales; don’t con- 
wlatory system, seemed to have been placed in | found them if you please. ‘A tout événement 
this world expressly to cry up philosophy without | Je sage est préparé,’ said the poet, who spoke 
ever being called upon to put it in practice. | of a Greek, and not of an Arab, like your 
Enriched by a paternal fortune which he had | Job.” 
augmented, he married young, a woman whom | Mons. d‘Herbois, proud of himself and of 
te loved. His only son aged twenty-two years, at ! his Thales, pursued with alacrity the prepara- 
this time, the time of our story was about to marry tions necessary for the nuptials of his well 
ayoung lady whose character, fortune and family beloved son, and already saw his grand-children 
suited equally our fortunate father—the philo- | dancing on his knees, when one morning he 
sopher. wished to enter Gustavus’ room to consult him 
“My frend,” said he to Monsieur Durand, | upon the purchase of some jewelry. Before 
tho was no philosopher, “I shall give Gustavus | turning the handle of the door, the curtain of 
my house at Sussy. I know it’s a great sacrifice, | 
ad that we shall not be able to pass our sum- | 
mers there for the future, because my wife will) “Oh! oh!” said he, “Gustavus is making his 
uot perhaps agree with her daughter-in-law; but || adieu to his bachelor life.” 
ve love Gustavus so much, and besides, one He raised a corner of the curtain, tranquilized 
uust be a philosopher. We shall occupy too, || himself a little : Gustavus had but one visitor, a 
0 Paris, the second floor; the first being given | stranger. 
‘p to the young people. My wife may pout al) “It is perhaps a creditor,” thought he. 
litle; but, as I have often said to her, ‘how He placed himself so that he could see and 
vould it be, my dear, if a sudden misfortune | hear. Standing in the middle of the room of the 
‘hould ruin us? Then we should have to climb young man, was a person about the age of Mons. 
"pto the galetas, and call to aid all our philo- | d’Herbois, hair graying, intelligent and sharp 
“phy perhaps, to mount yet higher.’ Thales of |) countenance, the body enveloped in a great coat 
Mile,—one of the seven wise men of Greece, | 4 la propriétaire. 


which was on his side, he stopped because he 





heard a noise: his son was not alone. 


— “My dear Peter,” said this man, “ listen to 
‘Translated from the French of M. Marie Aycard. me——”’ 
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“Peter!” exclaimed the younger d’Herbois, ||sary to attack them by a ruse so as to obtaip 
**you have misunderstood me, Monsieur, my | from their credulity that which their indifferene, 
name is Gustavus.” | would refuse us.’ I made up My mind to send 

‘“*] have made no mistake,” continued the | you to Monsieur d’Herbois, by Cousin Potar;, 
stranger; “listen to me, I beg you, I am about | who was herself the dupe of my ruse. You are 
telling you something that fills me with joy; my son Peter, my own Peter.” 
and all my fear is that it will not cause you as | Pithou rose when be had finished this singulay 
much pleasure as it does me.” || story, took Gustavus by the head, kissed his fore. 

“Go on,” said Gustavus, “nothing that is | head, and shed tears of joy over the astonished 
agreeable to an honest man can grieve me. Go | young man. 
on, Monsieur.” | What could I do, my son ?” said he. “The 

This man, whose presence gave singular unea- ! time passed with Monsieur d’Herbois, has pro- 
siness to Monsieur d’Herbois, sat down and thus | cured you the advantage of a good education, 
began : | and has been free from misery. When I exa- 

“You must know that it is now twenty-two mine myself well, and think seriously of what | 
years since Madame d’Herbois had ason. She | have done, I do not repent. Since that time, 
could not take charge of it herself, so a nurse! Heaven has blessed me. I went to Paris, en- 
was sought, and my wife, Margaret Pithou, of braced commerce, and like others, have made a 
Pontoise, was chosen.” fortune. You will feel that I am not the man to 

“Ah! you are my nurse-father,” exclaimed wish you to profit by the wealth of Monsieur 
Gustavus with open arms; “ come, my father | d’Herbois. We will tell him all; adiev. | 
and mother will be delighted to see you.” | have the proofs of what I have advanced; I am 

** Softly, softly,” said Pithou ; *‘ neither Mon- | now going to fetch them to show to Monsiew 
sieur nor Madame d’Herbois must know that I | d’Herbois. 
am here, nor that I have spoken to you, until|| So saying, Pithou embraced Gustavus anew, 
you know all.” and departed by the private staircase. 

‘Know all? Monsieur Pithou, what is the! In the meanwhile, D’Herbois, who had uo! 
matter?” lost a word of the conversation, knew not what to 

“ You shall see.” ‘do, or to think. Gustavus his son! that child 

The more the conversation assumed an inte- | whom he had not lost sight of for twenty-one 
resting and mysterious turn, the more the philo- | years, whom he loved better than father had ever 
sopher d’Herbois became fixed, fearing either to loved son, for whom he would have given up 
move or to breathe. every thing, who bore his name! Gustavus to 

“We were poor raisers of veal,” continued | be called Peter Pithou; he the son of another! 
Pithou, “but came out very well at the end of || D’Herbois ran to seek his wife with troubled 
the year if our cows did not fall sick. We were | countenance. 
young and had a child scarcely three months | ‘‘ Madame,” said he, ‘ madame, I have a son 
alder than that of Monsieur d’Herbois.” /no longer. My child is dead,—has been, for 
| twenty-one years.” 

Madame d’Herbois was a woman of a lively 


“Than me?” said Gustavus. 

“You shall see. Our misfortunes dated from 
the arrival of a Parisian, who established him- | disposition ; she knew her husband well, and did 
self at Pontoise, with plenty of capital, pur- | not take his word literally. 
chased the handsomest cows, had the most! ‘ You frightened me,” said she smiling, “ but 
spacious sheds, in brief, crushed the smaller |if Gustavus has been dead twenty-one years, | 
raisers like me, by raising veal that was always | feel a little re-assured in thinking of the appetite 
the fattest and brought the best price. One bad he evinced this morning at breakfast.” 

“« Gustavus is not my son, madame.” 

fell sick, and one night she and the son of Mon. ‘* What do you mean, sir ?” 

sieur d’Herbois died. My poor Peter,” con-| ‘Mon dieu! Madame, you do not under- 
tinued Pithou, addressing Gustavus, “my poor stand me; he is no more my son than your 
Peter, I was in a pitiable state; nothing left, Poor Gustavus died at his nurse's, and we have 
without wife and money, nothing left but debts the son of Pithou, Peter Pithou.” 
and an infant. Then I was seized with an idea’ They then recalled all the details of the in- 
from heaven. I said to myself, ‘the rich are fancy of Gustavus; he had been, in fact, p™ to 
here to solace the poor and to aid them, but as nurse at Pontoise, and withdrawn, on account 
they are hard, egotistical and miserly, it is neces the death of Marguerite. All that Pithou had 


year ruined us. My wife took it to heart, and 


fain, 
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THE THALE 


«id, bore the semblance of truth ; perhaps, alas! 
was all true! Gustavus, at this moment, en- | 
wal his mother’s apartment, and Monsieur d’ | 
Herbois remarked, for the first time, that the | 


young man was not at all like him; he had 


yeither the same eyes, the same figure, nor the 


ame gait. He also remarked, mentally, that 
the voice of Gustavus had exactly the same tone 
ss that of Pithou. Gustavus, embarrassed by 
his secret, knew not how to commence so pain- 
fala confidence. His eyes were filled with tears, 
» went from Monsieur d’Herbois to his wife, 
without daring either to speak or to embrace 


them. 


“Come, my son,” cried Madame d’ Herbois, | 


“come, we know all; but you are my son! I 
feel itin my heart ; come !” 

“You know all,” said Gustavus; ‘* Pithou has 
ready then returned with his proofs ?” 

«No, but your father has heard it all.” 

A domestic caine to announce to Mosieur d’ 
Herbois that some one was waiting to see him in 
his cabinet. 

“[tisthat Pithou.” said he, and he left mother 
wd son weeping together. 

In the cabinet he found his friend Durand. 

“You are about marrying your son,” said 
Durand, “and I thought you would willingly | 
mke acquisition of the most beautiful cameo I 
ever saw,—look here,—and not dear—”’ 

“To the diable with your cameo, and the 
wuptials of my son, also !”’ exclaimed D’Herbois, 
teside himself. 

“What’s the matter? 
guilty of any folly ?”° 

“There is no longer any Gustavus; I have no 
niger any son, only Monsieur Peter Pithou.’ 

D'Herbois related the discovery he had just 
made, 


Has Gustavus been 


“Eh bien!” said Durand, “ every thing may 
‘earranged. We can make Pithou hear reason, 


ind it is possible that he may consent to allow | 


al 


You have the affections of the young man, ae | 


vistavus to retain the name he bears; and ; 


oes it matter 2” 

“What does it matter ?” replied D’Herbois, 
‘a passion. “ What does it matter? I have 
“ my son,—my fiesh and blood,—my life. 
‘their place I have the descendant of P ithou, 
‘td you ask me what does it matter ?” 

“Have you not loved him until now as if he 
ma your son? Believe me, arrange with 
‘ithou; the young man will never yield the love 
* bears you, and Pithou will lose by the bar- 


fain,’ , 


.1 
The scoundrel '" exclaimed D’Herbois, 























































S OF PARIS. 





| | walking up and down the cabinet, ‘to have played 
with me in this way,—thus to have entrapped my 
affections ; but there are laws to punish crime ; 
we are in a civilized country, we have a code ; 
the substitution of children is punishable in 
France; I will invoke the laws, drag the guilty 
‘before the tribunals, and he shall die on the scaf- 
fold.” 
| Reflect,” replied Durand, “that there are 
|| many extenuating circumstances in the step of 
Pithou. Besides, remark his conduct now; as 


soon as he is rich and able, he reclaims his son; 
he does not desire that he should profit by your 
| riches.” 

But D’Herbois wouldn't listen to his friend ; 
| he gave himself up to all the violence of his 
|anger, and already there germed in his heart a 
| singular disaffection for a son until now so much 
| loved. 

“Yes, yes,” said he, “it’s Pithou’s voice, 
action and walk,—without doubt, this Peter 
} Pithou is as big a cheat as his father.” 

| ‘Come, come,” said Durand, * let Gustavus 
! marry; he has had nothing to do with this, and 
| buy my cameo; you'll never meet with such 
| another chance.” 
} 

| 

| 


” 


**Confound you and your cameo,” was the 
reply. 

“Do you forget, my friend, that you are a phi- 
losopher, and that you defy mankind to trouble 
the tranquility of your mind, or the serenity of 
your soul?” 

‘A philosopher, when I have lost my child?” 

* You have lost nothing; Gustavus is well, 
| and as for him who has been dead for twenty-one 

years, you did not know him; you scarcely ever 
| saw him, and besides, where is the merit and the 
advantage of philosophy, if it serve not to console 
| us under great afflictions, to moderate grief, and 
to give to the mind all the calm necessary to 
soften ill, and to arrive always at truth.” 

Instead of replying, the philosopher wept ; 
two streams of tears ran from his eyes, to attest 
the vanity of his stoicism, and the superiority of 
the Thales of Milet over the Thales of Paris. 

“Ah! ah! I have conquered your philoso- 
phy,” said Monsieur Durand; ek bien, console 
yourself. Lapierre, Lapierre, come in.” 

Lapierre entered; he had changed his livery, 
i and still wore the great coat a la propriétaire. 
| “ This is Pithou; there is none other; it is 
| Lapierre, my valet. Now, Monsieur, the Phi- 
|losopher, is it thus that you practice? As soon 
as misfortune points at you with her finger, you 
are beside yourself; you examine nothing, 














‘neither truth nor its semblance, and befere the 
























80 THE SISTER’S 


slightest proof is in your hands, you cast aside | 


your affections and almost your child, and would \ 
condemn a man to the galleys. And yet one of | 
Thales’ maxims, whose history I have re-read, | 
runs thus :— 

‘ Decide not lightly.’ ” 

Monsieur d’Herbois, confused and humilia- 
ted, confessed this was too much for his philoso- }} 
| 
| 





phy. Either from self-love, or the bon homie 


to suffer for this test. Monsieur d’Herbois| 
could never again see in his son that resem- 
blance to himself, of which he had formerly been | 
so proud, and when the young man spoke, 

“It is not my organ,” he would say ; ‘‘it’s the || 
voice of Pithou.” 

At last he became convinced of the weakness 
of his philosophy, and gave himself up to his 
duties of father and husband. 

“It is impossible,” said he, ** to preserve one’s 
serenity if happiness is out of our reach, and if| 
it depends upon a wife or a child. So when the 
mother of Thales engaged him to marry: It is 
not yet time,” said he, and later, when she re- 
newed her prayers, his answer was: ‘ The time | 
is gone by.” 

In our days, the philosophy of many dates | 
from the day after their marriage. s..N. |] 








Original. 
HIDDEN THINGS. 


Hippgn gems are in the sea, 
And hidden music in the air— 
Beauty which we mortals see not, 
Thrills around us every where. | 
Hidden thoughts—how bright, how many ! 
Break like bubbles in the sun, 
Where the stream, unseen of any, 
Underneath wild flowers doth run, 
Hidden loves and hidden dreamings— 
Treasures never brought to light— 
Live and vanish like the gleamings 
Of bright meteors in the night. 
Hidden faith and hidden worship— 
Oh, how strong—how pure—how deep ! 
Swell and flow like secret fountains, 
Where the wild birds dream and sleep. 
Why are these, if not to tell us 
That these broken links unite 
In a chain for ever sparkling i} 








In eternity’s deep light? i} 
Oh, how desolate and dreary \ 
Would this world of sorrew be, 
God! if Thou kad’st never whispered H 


‘Tis the path that leads to Tuer! H 





FAREWELL. 


Original. 


THE SISTER’S FAREWELL+* 


On, stay one moment, brother mine, 
Nor bear her yet away ; 

She is my whole life’s sister,—thow 
The brother of a day. 


Amid these dear old solemn shades, 
Together grew our youth; 

Together here, in converse sweet, 
We learned to worship truth; 


For we had naught but each her heart 


To read the other by, 
And deemed all else as pure as they, 
Or as the summer sky. 


Together hand and spirit linked 
We’ve watched the rosy years 
For fifteen dreamy cycles sweep,— 
Nor met them yet with tears. 


Together prayed we in the bower, 
Together laughed and sang,— 
Together plucked the early flowers 
That in the wildwood sprang. 


Together, when the evening came, 
Our father’s hands have pressed 

Our bended heads,—whose full heart wept 
Fondly o’er what it blessed. 


Together in the solemn night, 
Cheek pressed to cheek we slept, 

And dreamed our mother over us 
Her night-long vigil kept. 


Ah, then each sister’s heart ran o’er, 
And mingled with the other,— 
Till now I deem that thou hast won 
A part of mine, sweet brother! 


Nay, take her now! Her sobbing heart 
Will calm beneath thine eye, 

As the wild tide beneath the moon 
Shrinks hushed and hurrying by. 


Away, away! thy gallant steed 
Impatient to be gone, 

Plashes the rivulet in the light 
Of the new-breaking dawn; 


Once more,—the last,—the last good bye! 
Sweet sister, think of me! 

Brave knight protect her,—she will prove 
A beam of light to thee: 


To bless thee in thy darksome hours, 
To cheer thy loneliest way,— 

To make the drearest night seem fair 
As gleam of opening day. 


EPHEMERO’. 





* See plate second. 
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Original. 
‘ COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENTS.—NO. V. 


LOVER.—-AUTHOR OF “RORY O’MORE,” ETC. 


“Quid rectum, sit apparet, 
Quid expediat, obscurum.” 
Lis. TRAN : 


What is plain to be seen 
Has no curtain between. 
(A very judicious remark.) 
What is very obscure, 
(A fact equally sure) 
Remauins, as it were, in the dark. 


Salmon. 

“[p’tn be a great day for the sport, sir. I'll 
rke me Bible-oath—look out fornenst the 
windy—see them clouds a skelpin’ across—be 
me faix, I wouldn’t like to be hungry salmin 
—_ or a fly either, that ’ud happen to be 
kin’ a cowld bath.” 

Thus spoke my trusty companion, Tim Duffy, 
while packing up my rods for a piscatory excur- 
ion, highly delighted at being promoted for the 


COUNTERFEIT PRES 


| Cologny compared wid that? 


' smell, * 


ENTMENTS. 





There’s a parfume! what's all yer oh de 
Oh, murdher an’ 
turf—might I take a suck at it?” and before I 


| could nod an aequiescence, the fiery hquor 


| with the back of his hand, 
Moses if 


gurgled down his horny throat. 


, 


* See that, now,” said he, as he wiped his lips 
“may | never see 
the half ov it hasn’t slipped down 
onawares. By this and that, Masther John, I 


niver intentioned more than a mouthful to go, 


' . ° s+ 
: YO ’ > fi runk w a blessin’. 
Sone account of Barty Fin’s adventure among the | but I'll pay for what I drunk with a 


“Yes, and only with a blessing,” I replied, 


| but come, be quick, fill it up again, and just be 


nonce from shoe-black, and help-at-anything in a | 


nondescript and excessively unsavory hut, digni- 
fed with the title of an Inn, with the tempting 
scription, ** Eenthertainmint for Man an’ Baste,” 
painted over the crazy door. 

“Oh! be jakers, there’s a beauty,” cried Tim, 
he held up an undeniable red palmer, made 
ymy esteemed friend, Murphy, of Bachelor's 
Walk. “Bad luck to the fish that wouldn't 
eel hungry at the sight of you, any way. You'll 
ve takin’ prog wid you, Masther John, won't 

1!" he inquired rather anxiously. 

“Why, yes, Tins, I think I'll take a sandwich 
rtwo,” said I. 

“A which witch, sir?” replied Tim, with an 
nquiring look. 

t “A few slices of bread and ham, that’s all.” 
“That’s all, By my sowlkins, but it’s 
hry you'll be afore you're back thin.” 
“But we shall have plenty of water,” 
*ssing at my friend Tim’s bibatory hints. 
“Wather! holy fly. Wather!” no language 
‘ould convey the eloquence of Tim’s contemp- 


lous look. * Ts it a christian dhrink, wather?” 
we! a to 


is it? 


said I, 


lose caste altogether with my | 
I just held up to his view a capacious 

rove rch. “pistol. His eyes twinkled, and a broad 
‘nile swept over his ‘devilish funny face, as he! 

‘ontiued, “Long life to you—that’s the real | 

"nd in disthress. But it’s like a poor man’s 

‘use jist now. It has Moll Thompson’s mark || 


\ May be you'd like me to put the life in it | 


/EMERO®. tt once 2” 


“iskey, exe laiming as he presented it fo me to 
iv 





} 


{| 


Tassented, and Tim filled the flask with poteen | | 


| fishin’ in,” 


good enough not to trust that throat of yours 
too near it again.” 

* Bedad, sir,” said Tim, as he went, 
wish that my throat was a mile long, an’ that f 
might be able to taste all the way down.” 

A most Hibernian and _ expressive 
thought I. And now we 
enterprize against the finny tribe, and did not 
proceed very far before I heard two or three 
instances of the ready wit and quick repartee for 
which the Irish are so remarkable: one | think 
Passing by a small likely river 


“T only 


wish, 


started upon our 


worth recording. 


'we saw a fellow fishing with all his might, but 


it appeared without much success. Tim accosted 
him with the usual salutation, 

** God save you, friend!” 

‘God save you kindly,” was the conventional 
reply. 

“That's an iligant sthrame for throut, you're 
continued Tim. 

** By the hokey, you're right there, any way,” 
said the angler, * for the divil take me if I can 
get one ov thim to leave it.” 

Very fair! thought I, and worth a shilling of 
any man’s money. And having owned to the 
debt, paid it, to the pleasure and astonishment of 
my patient friend, for shillings were scarce in the 
neighborhood. 


Thus we perambulated on towards the Shan- 


non, Tim enfivening the way by a_ piquant 
anecdote, of which he had many; and sundry 
snatches of songs, of which he had more. One 
| of his ditties having written out from his die- 
tation, perhaps may amuse you, as it did me. In 
the faint hope, such as it is, here it is—pre- 
‘saming on Tim’s own authority for the infor- 
mation of those learned in such matters, that it 
|| gees to the tune of * The Slashing Blade.” 


“CRUEL KITTY. 


Ora! murdher ! mardher! Kitty dear, 
I'm « wastin’ all away, 


By raysow of your cruelty 
My brains is goue usthray 































COUNTERFEIT 





They tell me sun-light has the strength 
To make the sinses fly, 

So my poor head was emptyed 
By the bright beam of your eye. 


Ora! what’s the use in life at all, 
Sense you have sarved me xo, 

I have no heart, for to work or to play, 
Lie down, stand up, or go. 

Just like a young tree breathed on 
By a warm but a blightin’ air, 

Your smile has stole all hope away, 
And left me but despair. 


Ora! would some fairy change me 
To a purty bird or flower, 
That my Kitty’s hands might tend on me 
Ev'ry day, and ev'ry bour! 
For her dear eyes to look on me, 
I'd be some lifeless thing, 
More gladly, than away from them 
‘To be a mighty king. 


Ora! when you die, I'd like to be 
Transformed into a stone 

With outside smooth and shinin’, 
And heart cowld as your own; 

That I might stand and guard your grave 
When calmly there vou rest, 

And bear my darlin’ Kitty’s name 
Engraved upon my breust.”’ 


"Twas not long before we reached the river's 
bank. 
another's, that I wish to relate, I will simply say 


But, inasmuch as it is not my story, but 


that after switching the water for upwards of two 
hours, contrary to Tim's prognostics we did not 
get so much as a bite. 

“Bad luck to the luck of it,” Tim, 
despondingly, “if this doesn’t beat Barty Fin, 
I'm a Duchman.” 


said 


‘**And who, pray, may your friend Fin be?” I 
inquired. 

* What!’ said my companion, with a sort 
of where-have-you-been-all-your-life expression, 
*athin didn’t you know Barty ?” 

Upon my acknowledging my lamentable igno- 
rance, Tim continued : 

“Then, by Goxty, we'll go an’ rout out the 
ould sinner, an’ make him tell about the jollifi- 
cation he had wid the salmins.” 

Nothing loth, for fishing without good fortune 
is most laborious idleness, I followed my guide 
to the cabin of his friend Barty, whom we found 
just rising from his potato-dinner, without even 
the smell of a red herring by way of relish. 

The introduction was soon made. 

** God save you, Barty,” said Tim, “ sure, an’ 
haven't I brought a raal ould Trinity College 
boy, all the way here to listen to that quare 
story ov yours ?” 

“It's welcome he is,” 
An’ I don’t mind repaitin’ the 
story, only I'm thinkin’ the gintleman won’t care 


said Barty, “as the 
flowers in May. 


over much about an ould fellow’s gosther.” 
He was a lion, and had a lion's vanity. I 
administered a heavy dose, and soon elicited the 


following : 


“ What I’m goin’ to tell yer, happened long 
afore either of yer was born. 
fellow then, an’ could work as well as any boy jy 
But the times was hard, an’ | ws 


I was a young 


the barony. 
obligated to hunt up a bit of livin’ by fishin’ here 
in the Shannon, hard bye. 

‘* Well, it was one day in July, that I was 
standin’ wid the rod in my hand for as good as 
four mortal hours, without as much as a nibble. 
and the heat of the sun almost makin’ cindhers 
of me. I was gettin’ weary wid waitin’, and 
thinkin’ that it ud be betther for me to go home, 


’ hungry as I was, when all at once I cautch sight 
gry g 


of a tremendious great salmin right fornenst me: 
oh, murdher, how my mouth wathered, every 
time I saw his silvery belly flashin’ through the 
wather! 

‘*¢ Hurrah,’ says [, ‘there’s breakfast, dinner 
and supper for one week, any way.’ And I had 
him cautch and eat in my mind, afore a minute was 
over. So I gets one of my slaughtherers—a fy 
of my own making, so natural, that all] it wanted 
was a buzz to make it a raal insect, and I drops 
it gingerly over his gob. But the devil a toe 
would he touch it. I thought I heard a splut- 
tering sort of langh coming out of the water, and 
away goes the fish and pops up his muzzle about 
a hundred yards off. I cut after him as hard a 
I could lay foot to ground, but whin I got up 
the place, up gets his snout at the place I jis 
left. 

* Well, sir, he played me that thrick about 
half a dozen times, and every time that quart 
wathery laugh; when I got tired, and roared 
out, ‘Musha! then may the devil take you for a 
onpleasant sort of a fish. But I'll ketch you ye 

cunning as you are.’ 

“ Well, sir, the minute I said that, the Varg" 
‘betune us an’ all accidints, if the salmin dida' 

perch bolt upright on the end of his tale, ani 
cried out ina voice something between a babby’s 
squeak and a cracked whistle : 
“+ Will you ketch me? I'll take damn good 
care that you don’t, Misther Barty Fin, come 
| over me with the pride of your dirty fly. Do as 
‘think I don’t know the differ betune a twist’ 
silk and a wholesome catherpillar !’ 
“If you were to see me then, you wouldn't * 
| guv twopence for me, body and sowl. My hav 
ran into my head like wires. I thried to ™ 
but my very feet stuck to the ground, and we 
I came properly to myself, what did I see bu 

| that devil of a salmin laughin’ ready to split hs 
gills at me! 

“Atlast I plucks up courage, and I 
\« What the divil are you laughin at!” s#ys L. 
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w+ At you,’ says he; ‘ you’re an iligant fellow|| the palace of the king of the s salmins ; it’s him 
«o go ketching fish, aint you? Why, you're | that I’m takin’ you to see.’ 
afraid of me.’ “*Oh! thin it is. I'm mighty proud of the 
| information, sir,’ says I, ‘but how am 1 to get 
| there? sure I couldn’t live in the bottom of the 


«¢Am 1?’ says I. 

«+ You are,’ says he. 

«Why, thin, savin’ your presence, you lie, | sea, barrin’ that I was a fish or a stone.’ 
ar’ says I, for nobody likes to be called a “*Wei'll see,’ says he. ‘Shut your eyes 
coward, any how. again.’ The minute I did, up went his tail, and 

“«Prove it,’ says the salmin. | down, down, right to the very bottom, and the 

“How, sir?’ says I. 

«Come and take a nice ride atop of my back,’ or to see, no more than if it was dry land; the 
says he. air was rather thick, that’s all. 

« Well, sir, with that, to show my bravery, and “ Well, sir, | hadn’t been long there, w hen a 
that it wasn’t in my nature to be cowed by a fish, | big, fightin’ lookin’ fish walks right up, and hits 
divil take me if I didn’t whip off my brougues | me a slap in the chops. 

«+ Hollo,’ says I, ‘ fair play; what's that for?’ 
“*Quite enough,’ says the fish. ‘1 wonder 


never a throuble it gave me to draw my breath 


and my stockin’s, and jump'd clean on the blag- 
gard’s back. 
“O, the laugh he set up, whin I was once fairly what you'd do if any body was to boil your 
inhis power. Away he darted down the Shan-| mother.’ 
Afther wa’d | “6 Or pickle your father ?’ says another fellow, 
swum a mile or two, in about a minute, he stop-_ flickin’ me on the other side. 
ped, and says he,— “*Or fry all your family, bad luck to Barty 
“* How do you like your ride, Misther Barty | Fin,’ says a fat flounder, fetchin’{me a dab. 
Fin?” . The queerest thing to me, was, how well they all 


non like a shootin’ star in a hurry. 


“* Beautiful, my darlin,’ says I, sootherin’ him, seemed to know my name. 
‘but you'd oblige me if you wouldn’t dive.’ | “Well, sir, at last, after sthrollin’ through 
“*Pooh, you know nothing about divin’ yet,’ 
says he, and gave a head-over-heels into the palace, and a mighty fine place it was, as iver 


the say-weed gardins, we came to the king’s 


water, and carried me about half a mile down an’) you saw, all made up of beautiful shells, of all 
up again while you’d say fags. _ colors, with shrubberrys of say trees, and walks 
“That's what J call a dive,’ says he, as I, and grottos, and inside of it was the king, with 
puffed and spluttered the water off. | his great lords and dukes, and things with their 
“* An’ no mistake, sir,’ says I, thinking it was, crowns and their mithers all so grand, sittin’ 
best to be easy. At last it comme into my head, down to dinner. When the king saw me come, 
that if | could slip off my heavy coat, I might be he riz from his throne, and said, * Ah! ha! is it 
able to swim to the shore, which was now a tre-| there you are?’ says he. ‘ Ladies and gintle- 
mendous way off. I just had one arm out, when | men, this is my friend, Barty Fin, from Tippe- 
he cries— rary ;’ and wid that, every sow] got up and made 
“* What are you afiher, Barty 2’ 
“* Nothin’ in life, sir,’ says I, afear’d of offendin’ 
him; ‘but it’s so mortial hot in these parts.’ 


an obeysance. 

“*Come, Barty,’ says the king, ‘won't you 
peck a bit afther your journey ?’ 

*** Bedad I will, your honor's glory,’ says I. 
t'll be cooler by-and-by ; shut your eyes avic.” | It was bacon and beans they were eatin’, and so 

“Well, sir, I did shut them only for ever so ie sot down upon a bit of a rock, and helped my- 
litle of a wink, and when J opened them again, | self to the eatables in great style. 
the devil take the morsel of coat at all could I) ‘* Well, Barty,’ says the king, after I'd stuffed 
see that wasn’t entirely covered over with wather. | like a sack, ‘ is there any thing else you'd like?’ 


{ 
/n! the state I was in, all alone upon the top of 
a 


“Se it is, Barty,’ says he, quite pityful, ‘but 


*** Why then, savin’ your majesty’s presence,’ 
sea, ridin’ upon a fish’s back, an’ moreover a) I says, ‘the bacon’s beautiful, but the last bit I 
wighty skittish sort of a fish. At last he says to eat, I’m afeared is stickin’ in my throat. Now 
ae: the least taste in life of whiskey, would wash it 
“Keep up your sperits, Barty, we're almost at down as natural as if it was niver there.’ 

tome, now.’ | ‘* So the king laughed, and all the rest of the 
ae a sir,’ says I, ‘and may I make 80 scheners laughed, of course, and he towld a 

ax what you call home ?’ | young throut that was running about attendin,’ 


“Down at the bottom of the say,’ says he, ‘toto fetch me a glass of the raal bury me dacint, 
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out of his own private still, and you may depind 
I wasn’t a week dhrivkin’ it. As soon as the 
dinner was over, and all the chaps had a couple 
of sthrong tumblers of whiskey-punch apiece, 
the king axed me if I'd like to take a stravage 
over his house; and without waiting for me to 
say yes or no, he claps his fin under my oxther, 
and out we marched in great style. First came 
two young salmin throuts, with long weeds in 
their fins, struttin’ before us just as proud as 
gardeners’ dogs with polyanthuses tied to their 
tails; then came some of the fishy quality, turn- 
in’ up their noses, and swellin’ out their gills; 
then more of the flunkey fishes, howldin’ staffs 
and other mighty quare things. After a whole 
heap ef those passed by, then came the king’s 
sarvants, a regular shoal, some of them carryin’ 
One fel- 
low had a great say unicorn’s horn over his 


bits of coral on bunches of say-weed. 


shoulder, and another had something like a big 
tay-pot. Then came his majesty himself, with a 
half a dozen small fry howldin’ his tail out of the 
mud, followed by your humble sarvent; and be 
the hokey, | warnt small beer, for there was a 
fine fat codfish carrying my ould hat on a platter 
before me, and two or three chaps sthreelin’ after, 
howldin’ up the tails of my coat. I'd rather 
they'd a let it be, for the cowld got among my 
legs. 

** Well, sir, after proceedin’ about, an’ seein’ 
every thing that was to be seen, we came at last 
to the place where the king kept all his money, 
an’ a mighty great heap he had,—a whole room 
full, gathered up like wheat in a barn. 

** Look at that, Barty,’ says the king; ‘that’s 
all mine ; isu’t there a jolly lot of it?’ 

“* By my sowikins but that there is, your reve- 
rence,’ says I. 

“* What would you say,’ says he, ‘if I'd let 
you take as much as wer you liked of the 
money ?’ 

«I'd say long life to your royal glory, and the 


devil sweep the blaggard hook that ever attempts | 


to enter your majesty’s honorable gullet.’ 

“* Then fire away,’ says he, * and while you're 
fillin’ your pockets, I'll tell you why I paid you 
this honor. Do you recollect once fishing near 
the very spot you came from to day, and catch- 
in’ a lively little salmin trout by the nose, as he 
was going to school, and lettin’ him go again, 
because he was so young an’ innocent !’ 

‘* | made believe I did, though | didn’t. 

“*I'm he,’ says the king; ‘look, ther's the 
mark of the hook,’ pokin’ his nose in my face, 
‘so fill away,—take as much as you like, but 
promise me that you wont fish again.’ 





use. 





RESENTMENT S. 


“©The devil a fish,’ says I. * Isn’tit the hyy. 
ger and the poverty that makes me do it! 

“* Ah! but swear,’ says he. 

“* What!’ says I. 

*** May the sowl of my mother never see glory. 
if I ever bait a hook.’ 

“* Well, sir, | took the oath, and whin I had my 
pockets full, the king called my bowld say pony. 
‘And now, good bye, Barty,’ says he, “+ you'l 
remember your promise ?” 

““* Never fear me, your majesty,’ says I, and 
he guv me the tip of his fin to kiss. 1 got across 
the salmin’s back, shut my eyes, and was up o 
the top of the water again, while a cat would be 
lickin’ her whisker. 

* Well, sir, for convanience, I upset all th 
money into my hat, and if you believe me, the 
goolden guineas filled it up to the very brim, and 
there was I, sailin’ along, cuddlin’ it before me, 
and makin’ all sorts of intintions as to what I'd 

Won't I have a 
I'}l invite the whol 
parish, an’ the next county, an’ we'll have such 


do with so much treasure. 
blow out! says I to myself. 


a jobation as niver was seen seince * O'Rourke's 
noble feast,’ and I'll ax Katty immediately t 
marry me, and I'll settle a fortune or her and 
her children,—but in the very thick of my cast 
buildin’, | wasn’t mindin’ that we had got to the 
very place I took wather from. The vagabond 
fish gave the devil's own twist of his back, and 
flung me head over heels upon the bank. 

stunned me for a minute, and when | came ! 
myself, bad luck to me if my ould hat wasn 
floatin’ right down the stream, with every stich 
of the money in it. I off clothes in a giffey, and 
out I swims to thry an’ overtake it, but it was! 


Away I went, and the last I saw of i 
gave akeel round, and went plump to the botten 
so that the devil a scuing had I after all. But! 
didn’t forget my oath for all that; from that da‘ 
to this, a fishin’-rod has never been in my hand.” 
Barty Fin would, no doubt, take the lite ‘ 
any man, woman or child, who might venture! 
insinuate that he had fallen asleep upon 


river's bank. B- 


Tue judgment must be employed to discert 
the truth or falsehood of assertions, by attend? 
to the credibility and consistency of the different 
parts of the story: the veracity and character’ 
witnesses in other respects; by comparits "a 
assertions with accounts received from - 
witnesses, who could not be ignorant ©! - 
facts ; and, lastly, by bringing the whole to the te 


4 ‘ : . racts 
of a comparison with known and admitted ta 
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WESTMINSTER HALL. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


WesrminsTeR Hatt, it is well known, was built by William 
sufas, in 1092, and was the scene of the revel of the unfortunate 
ird IL, when he gave eutertainment to 10,000 guests. It is 
sidered the largest room in Europe, unsupported by pillars ; 
_yeing about two hundred and seventy feet in length and 
ty-four in breadth, and unmarked by any decoration. My 
st visit to it was in the autumn, and rendered memorable by 
imposing pageaut of the Judges of England coming to open 
oe anoual session of the Courts. They were in their splendid 
pes of state,—and preceded by the High Chancellor of the 
vain. —Lord Celtenham,—passed on through rows of bar- 
veters, and took their seats in the courts of their respective 
ssjiction, all of which are entered through Westminster 
full, Their dignity of bearing, and brows marked by wisdom 
| profound thought, justified the reverence of the dense 
zg. assembled on the occasion. And though nurtured im 
~oublicanism, [ could not but rejoice at any outward mark of 
ct, which tends to uphold the authority of Law in the eyes 
the peaple ;—for he who decries the sacredness of justice, 
vakeas the protection of his own fireside, and may uncon- 
usly grasp in his hand the murderous steel of revolution. 


Wett.—one must own this is a goodly room, 
Of vast and fair proportions,—where at ease 
The tallest sons of Anak might have tower’d, 
Waltzing or promenading, as they please. 
Norman hunter-King hath left behind 


rly gift to keep his red elf-locks in mind. 


{nd here they say, the gay and fickle son 
ithe brave Black Prince held a revel proud, 


asting ten thousand guests. I wonder where 
They serv'd or seated such a mighty crowd, 
Wile with a right good-will that scorn’d control 


auge sirloia they carv’d, aud drained the wassail-bowl. 


Amid the royal train, methinks, I see 
i John of Gaunt, whose dark, prophetic frown 


Jwels on his banish’d son,—while mad with glee 


thinking Richard shakes his rubied crown, 
Xiess, as when he rush’d with beardiess face 
meet Wat Tyler's mob, where Walworth rear'’d his 


mace, 


thousand euests ! Alas,—poor, thoughtless King, 


\ } ” . . 
Mid all these eching shouts, the roof that rent, 


% there n ’ 


no vision of thy future woes 7— 


ping Bolingbroke, with stern intent 7— 


rongs, whose loud hosannas turn’d to hate ?— 
i dD 
Pon 


mfret—Castle’s deeds of dire, mysterious fate ? 


inet laugh in England,—I have tried,— 
'& majesti 


shadow seems to rise, 


. ag : 
Pallas lofty, or like Dian cold, 


So a:.} “ene ; 

‘ put to flight my mirthful melodies. 
Ns 1s well enough,—since we were made 
“¥ tor nobler ends, than the light j 


j 


ester’s trade 
“anet laugh in England :—when I’ve tried, 
ugh there's much to cheer both heart and eye, 
il ae » - ; ° 
“ems as if a lesson’d child decried 
‘achers and magistrates,—or lifted high 
: g 
” 


Mme 


uschosen hour;—a fearful want of grace. 


*€Uhaw in its grave mother's face,— f 


Yet, if I fail to laugh,—I still may trust 


Wiser to grow, and bring some seeds away 
To plant at home, and yield a healthful fruit 

For my young children, when I am laid in clay, 
And that’s a better husbandry than Mirth 


Which mocks at sober thought, may often boast on earth. 


Here are the various courts of Themis’ dome, 

I’ve enter’d all, yet paid no lawyer's fees ; 
High-Chancery, and Admiralty too, 

Queen's Bench, Exchequer, and the Common Pleas, 
And heard their varied eloquence, who wear 


Those flaxen wigs to hide their bright, unfrosted hair. 


And I have scen them pass, in robes of state, 
Those noble Judges of this ancient clime, 

On, through this hall, by the wild Norman rear'd, 
To ope their session at the autumn-prime, 


While in close ranks, the assembied people rose, 


To give them her own due, in whom their rights repose. 
te] 


And sure, the heartfelt reverence of a land 

Is justly paid to those, whose lore profound, 
Maintains the sacred majesty of Law, 

And throws a shield, the lowliest home around, 
Guarding the hearth-stone from the robber’s broil. 


And bringing shame to vice, and peace to virtuous toil. 


Original. 


IDOL WORSHIP. 


BY MARY E. HEWITT. 


A TEMPLE stands in ancient Rome, 

To Pagan goddess reared of vore ; 
The sky looks through its ruined dome, 
And fallen columna strew the floor, 

And o'er the pavement, broken all, 
And o’er the riven altar-stone, 
Forth gushing from the crumbling wall, 


A limpid stream flows gently on. 
Ul. 


Thus in the temple of the heart, 

When time hath all our aims o’erthrown; 
When one by one our joys depart, 

And all our hopes lie crushed and strown— 
And when the idol we have wrought, 

And reared, as ’twere, a thing divine; 
And offered incense of each thought, 

In daily worship at its shrine— 
And with our high resolves endowed, 

*Till all o’erladen with our fate, 
Thus from its lofty altar bowed, 

It lies all fallen ‘neath the weight— 
Lo! o'er our wept and shattered faith, 

That never back our trust may win; 
Springs forth the living well of Truts, 

The ruins of the heart within. 
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SPECIMENS FROM 


THE 


GREEK TRAGSBODIANS, 





GCriginal. 
SPECIMENS FROM THE 
TRAGEDIANS. 


PATHETIC.—EURIPIDES. 


GREEK 


THE 


BY WILLIAM HENRY HERBERT. 


At a period in the history of letters such as 
we have arrived at within a few years, when, 
(from the multiplication of subjects of recent and 
immediate interest, from the vast increase of 
authorship in the English language, from the 
growing taste of the public for light and trivial 
novelties, from the extraordinary cheapness of 
publication, and the consequent diffusion of fugi- 
tive to the prejudice of standard works,) there 
appears to be a reasonable cause of apprehension 
that the grand, chaste models of antiquity may 
fall, and indeed are actually falling, into dissue- 
tude, if not distaste; it has occurred to us, that 
something might be done towards arresting this 
downward tendency, by the preparation of occa- 
sional scenes from the classic poets of old, em- 
bodying passages of peculiar beauty, and afford- 
ing specimens of the proficiency of those great 
masters in every separate department of poetic 
excellence. Itis true, that complete translations 
of the the 


authors are already within reach of that large 


works of most celebrated classic 
body of American readers to whom the dead 
tongues are unfamiliar: but it is an indisputable 
fact, that for the most part, the poetical transla- 
tors of the classic poets have either lacked the 
scholarship to comprehend the original, without 
reference to prose versions, or, if possessing the 
critical acumen, have lacked the poetic talent 
necessary to exhibit them in an attractive Eng- 
lish dress. 

Thus, Pope, who was himself a poet in the 
highest sense of the word, in producing sis ex- 
quisite poem of the Iliad,—we call it his, for most 
certainly it is not Homer'’s,—was compelled to 


retranslate a translation ; and, of necessary conse- 
quence, although the scenes, characters, and | 


incidents are all Homeric, the style, the air, the 


whole spirit, in short, and individuality of the' 
poem, are as far from the Homeric as from the | 


On the other 
hand, Potter, whose labors as a poetical transla- 


Shakspearean or Miltonic type. 


tor were enormous, and his industry unwearied, 
utterly deficient in true poetic 
spirit, was gifted very moderately as respects 


was almost 


either choice or copiousness of language, and, 


though generally correct as a scholar, had no! 


pretension even in that department, to a station | 
higher than tolerable eminence,—being a faulty 





prosodian, and oftentimes an inaccurate transla. 
tor. 

Hence it is, that while Homer, through Pope's 
medium, is eagerly read by all classes of the 
English and American public, and has become. 
as it were, an English classic, A’schylus, Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, are comparatively unstudied 
and unknown, except to the student or rar 
scholar: And it is indeed somewhat questiona- 
ble, how far any entire translation of Greek dr- 
mas could become generally popular with ov 
public; since it cannot be denied, that although 
they abound in isolated passages full of the 
highest excellences, they contain at least a 
many, which, deprived of the rich euphony and 
peculiar metrical arrangement of their ow 
stately tongue, must ever appear flat and hear 
to the English reader. The subjects, moreover, 
of not a few, will be found to lack interest, being 
too purely mythological or heroic, too much 
divested of immediate application to huma 
tastes, and too remote from those familiar jovs 
and sorrows which speak at once to all mer 
through ‘that one touch of nature,’ which hes 
been so beautifully and so truly said by ou 
great bard of ages, to * make the whole world 
kin.’ 

Our plan, which,—should it appear to meet 
the success that in our belief it merits,—we ma 
perhaps carry out through detached papers, 
to select those passages of general and immed 
ate interest, turning on passions everywhere [el 
and acknowledged, which must speak home 10 
every bosom; and to present them to our rea 
ders in a translation which, we pledge ourselves, 
shall be strictly, scholastically, aad literally acev- 
rate; while it shall neither neglect the harmony 


_and power of our own tongue, nor omit to én 


body, so far as shall be found possible, the rythm 
of the original language, and the peculiar charae- 


| teristics of the individual master. 


The passage which we have selected for the 
first of our series, is from Euripides, know 
with what truth our readers will judge from the 
following extract, as the ‘most pathetic’ of the 
Athenians. The scene is between Menea, th 
heroine of the drama, which bears her nam 
Jason, her faithless husband; her two inl 
children with their preceptor ; aud the Cuoxts 
which in the Greek tragedy never left the stage: 
although it never, or very rarely, took any @l" 
part in the drama. There is but little need 0 
comment; as the story, for the most part, f° 
itself; but it may be necessary to premise that 
the heroine, after preserving Jason from all ma 
ner of perils in her own, and afterwards in "™ 
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SPECIMENS FROM 





native land, after becoming his wife, and bear! 


ing him children, finds herself deserted for a 
younger, fairer and richer bride, in Creusa, the 
daughter of Creon, King of Corinth. In this 
situation, half mad with passion and despair, she 
esolves on perpetrating a great deed of strange 
nd horrible vengeance ; and in the scene which 
ollows, having altered her course of conduct from 
fyious and open indignation, to dissembled 
jiet and submission, she deceives her husband 
» his ruin. It is believed that nothing in the 
noge of language can surpass the conflict be- 
ween maternal love and frantic jealousy,—be- 
tween the terrible determination and the soft 
relenting—the rage of the injured wife, the 
wguish of the doating mother,—the conscious- 
ness of the impotency of revenge,—‘the doubts 
more dreadful than despair !’—which breathe 
id burn in every line of the original; and 
which, we are bold to hope, shine, at least, with 
aweak reflected lustre in our English version. 


FROM THE MEDEA OF 
LINE 865. 
JSON) MEDEA) CHORUS OF CORINTHIAN VIRGINS. 
JASON. 


Summoned I come; nor, though indeed my foe, 
Lo! I’ll hear. 


What would’st thou with me, woman, strange or new? | 


This favor would deny thee. 


MEDEA. 
for my words, Jason, rashly spoke of late, 
‘pray thy pardon. Much hath moved my wrath, 
\or strangely quite! For many loving deeds 
But I have had i 


‘Oh, vain wretch, 


ince passed between us two. 
Nords with myself, self-blaming. 
Wherefore be mad, striv ing with who devise | 
‘ge councils? Wherefore set thyself a foe I 
nunst those, who rule the land—’gainst him, thy lord, | 
"ho, wisely for us all, a bride would woo 
Richt Royal, and to these thy sons beget 
‘mthren as potent? Wilt not turn aside 
‘wm murmuring? Wherefore grieve, when Gods are | 
kind ? i 
‘w not these children mine, whom thus I see | 
: frends forsaken, and of native land 
ont for ever 2” Self-communing thus \ 
Mh rage I learned most impotent and vain, i 
“at now I praise thee, deem thee chaste and wise, | 
‘SS puissant consort choosing—ZJ was mad, 
"in thy counsels should have ta’en my part, | 
“counselled with thee—yea! stood near thy bed | 
"is and proud thy wedded wife to see !— | 


dV 


“tas We are we are—I say not ill— 

"2 : Oh! be not, 

We, Ror foolish deeds with foolish pay. | 

submit me now, and own my acts i} 

"in the past, and in the time to be | 
“ “ar me better. Come, my boys, my boys, 


“ Women aye—we women. 





THE 


EURIPIDES,| 


| The rest J shall remember. 


| Come from the house, and kiss, and hail your sire 
Even as I hail him, and, all thought of wrong 
Forgotten, love him. Love him, as of old, 
For peace hath come between us—we are friends. 
ENTER TWO CHILDREN WITH THEIR PRECEPTOR, 
Cling to his hand—his right hand! Wo! is me— 
How dwells my soul on that which lurks behind. (Aside. 
My boys—and shall ye spread your sweet arms thus 
To clasp me, long in this life? Fond, fond wretch, 
| How full of dread, how prone to weep am I, 
That while I meet your sire, and thus forego 


All wrath, with tenderest tears mine eyes o’erflow. 
CHORUS. 


Nor I can all restrain the outgushing tear! 


Oh! may no direr grief than this be near. 
JASON. 

Woman, these words I praise—nor may I blame, 

For like it is, 


Your sex to rage should fly, their bosom’s lord 


Too mach, your speech i’ the past 
Wooing fresh spousals. But your heart hath turned 
To better counsels, and discerned the right 

In season, as a prudent woman’s should. 

For you, my children, by the God’s good aid, 

Not rashly, hath vour sire a scheme devised 

Of higher fortunes—for the first, I trow, 

Of this Corinthian land, the first in place 


Shall ye be, with your brethren—then increase, 


| Increase and prosper—for the rest your sire 


Shali care, and Hr, the God who guards us well. 
And oh! may I behold your happy youth 


By glorious manhood crowned ; and all my foes 


, Prostrate before ye fallen !—But wherefore, thou, 
| Backward dost bend thy sidelong cheek of snow 
| And dew thy lids with drops of livid wo 1— 


Sound my words sadly to thine ear !— 
MEDEA. 
’Tis nought— 
My boys, my boys alone were in my thought. 
JASON. 


| Cheer thee '—For these all tenderest care have I. 


MEDEA. 


I will.—Thy words, I doubt not, nor deny ; 


Women are women—and to tears were born. 
JASON. 

Yet o’er these children, why so strangely mourn? 
MEDEA. 

I bore them !—When I heard thee pray the Gods 

To give them life, a dread came o'er my soul, 

If this should be, or no.—But of the things 

That brought thee hither, some we have spoken, now 


Fare thee well ! 


_ Banished this land, so doth it please the King, 
|| Better shall I be thus, I feel it well, 


Than tarrying here this royal house and thee 


|| Daily to view, a hated thing when seen, 


And hostile to the race. Hence straight will I— 

Seek thou of Creon’s love that these may dwell 

Here in this land, where thou canst guard them well. 
JASON. 


How I shall thrive, I doubt; yet will assay— 
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MEDEA. 
Entreat thy bride, thee will she not gainsay, 
In their behalf her father’s grace to pray. 
JASON. 
Entreat I will, and trust her voice to win, 
For yielding ever is the woman’s sin!— 
MEDEA. 
I too thy suit to aid, will send her gifts 
Excelling all of beautiful or rare 
That mortal eye hath seen. A thinner robe 
Than woven ether, and a golden crown 
My boys shall bear her—speed ye, then, oh! speed 
Hither to bring, my maids, that royal weed. 
Not once shall she be, but ten thousand fold 
Happiest of brides—thee, best of men, to gain, 
And these immortal vestments to acquire 
The which of yore my grand-sire Helius gave 
A glory to his race! Bear ye, my sons, 
This dowry to her—and while she doth live 
Ne’er will she blame, I think, the gauds I give. 
JASON. 


Why wrong thyself, oh, fond one ?—Dreamest thou, then, 


The royal house so void of robes of price— 

Of gold so void ?—Be wise and send them not; 

For if she list my prayers, as list she must, 

Gold shall not bend her more than these, I trust. 

MEDEA. 

Tell’t not to me! Gifts win the gods; they say— 

And gold more potent than ten thousand tongues 

Is eloquence to men—the luck, I say, 

Is her’s—for her these gifts the God shall bless. 

New is her royal state.—I would avert 

By my life’s loss their exile—how much more 

By gold—gold only !—Enter then the house, 

My children; supplicate, implore, I say, 

Your sire’s new bride, my mistress much revered, 

Your exile to annul—then give the weeds! 

For this imports it most, that she accept 

Herself the garments. Haste, and bring ye back, 

Yeur mother’s joy, all blessings on your track! 
CHORUS.—STROPHE I. 

My hopes are past and flown, that these should live— 

All past and flown!—E’en now they go to slaughter ! 

And she, great Creon’s daughter, 

That fair and hapless bride, 

The gorgeous gifts receiving, 

And lured by thoughtless pride, 

Around her locks the golden chaplet weaving, 

All, all too late, 

Shall tind in those dread gifts a fearful fate. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


The charms shall win her, and the subtle grace 
Of that unearthly veil so atrangely beaming, 
To don the crown gold-gleaming. 

But in the realms beneath 

That bride shall clasp her lover, 

For lo! the net of death 

Is darkly wound below, around, above her.— 
Lo! the dread gloom 


Inevitable presage of the tomb! 


STROPHE It. 
| Oh! thou wretch, ill-omened wooer 
| Of this youthful princess fair, 

Couldst thou see the golden hair, 
Stained with slaughter’s color dread, 
Of thine infants '!—couldst thou mark 
The avenging fury dark, 

Sure and silent still pursue her, 


|| Whom thy guilty love would wed. 


ANTISTROPHE Il. 
Oh! thou mother, sad and tearful, 
| Who shalt lift thy ruthless knife 


' To cut short the infant life, 
|| Which thou gavest.—Oh! [ mourn— 
|| For that thou wert maddened first 


By this bridal bed accurst— 
|| Movest thy bitter doom and fearful, 
| Whom thy lord had left forlorn. 
I PRECEPTOR—|( Entering. | 
Mistress, thy boys from banishment are free— 


Thy gifts right joyously the royal bride 


MEDEA. 
Hold! 


i PRECEPTOR. 
|| Wherefore stand’st thou, thus deject and pale, 


When all goes well—why turn thy check away 


_As though my words did grieve thee, mistress, say! 


i MEDEA. 

} Alas! 

i PRECEPTOR. 

! That suits not with the news I hear. 
MEDEA. 


i| 
Alas! and yet alas !— 
PRECEPTOR. 


i} F- 
And can it be 


My news is evil, which I thought so fair? 
\ MEDEA. 
What thou hast said is said—I blame not thee 


| PRECEPTOR. 


Why then thy lids cast down, and weep so sore? 


i MEDEA. 
Much cause have I, old man, to sorrow more. 
The gods have crowned my wishes to my wo. 
} PRECEPTOR. 
_Courage—thy sons sball yet thy foes o’erthrow. 
MEDEA. 
Ere that, their corpses to the grave will go. 
l PRECEPTOR. 
Not thou alone art from thy children torn— 
| Lightly ’tis best to bear what mast be borne. 
MEDEA. 
| This will Ido. But go thou in the while 
And, for the day that is, their wants provide. 
My children—oh! my childrer—ye have still 
| A country and a home, wherein to dwell 
Bereft for ever of a mother’s care, 
|| Far, far from wretched me. For I must go 


| To distant lands, past hope your love to enjoy. 


Received—henceforth ’tis peace to thine and thee 
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Be happy in your happiness, and proud 

Your bridal beds, and chosen brides to tend, 
\nd raise your hymeneal torches high. 

oh! wretched that I am, and stern of will !— 
In vain, my children, have I given ye suck, 
Toiled for ye vainly—and in vain been rent 
Ry bitterest pangs, which only mothers know. 
Fool that I am!—and I had hopes on you, 

Most fond and many—that my age should be 

fed by your hands, by yours my body entombed, 
Honored of men, and envied. They have flown, 
Sweet hopes !—For ’reft of you, my only joy, 
Most grievous and accurst my life shall be. 

And ye, my little ones, will never more 

Behold your mother, torn from her for aye ! 

Wo! wo!—why look ye out from your dear éyes 
On me, my babes? Why smile on me so sweet 
This last—last smile? Alas! how shall I do it? 
My heart is gone, when I behold those eyes 
Blissful and beaming. No! it cannot be! 

Farewell my plots of old. Hence will I bear— 
Far hencemy little ones !—for how should I, 


The sire of these to torture, rend myself 


With tenfold pangs? Farewell, my plots—I say !— 


\nd vet, how bear it? How become a scorn 

ind mocking to my foes, unpunished all? 

All may be borne, save this—a slave to be 

Efeminate and dastardly and tame !— 

Goin! go in, my children! Who would not 

Bear in my fearful sacrifice a part, 

let him take heed !—fails not this hand of mine !— 
Hold! hold!—my spirit yet-—this deed of blood 

Jn! do it not! spare them, hapless that thou art, 

Thy children spare, who on some foreign soil 

Yet, yet may live to soothe thee with their love [— 
No! By the everiasting fiends of Hell! 

| swear it!—Never, never shall it be said 

That I, Medea, left my children here 

\ pity, and a laughter to my foes ! 

Their Fate cries out that they must fall !—and I, 

The mother who them bore—needs must be so !— 

Will slay them! This predestined was of yore, 

And chall not be averted.—Lo! she stands 

Decked in the nuptial robes, and crowned to die— 

, die !—Fair bride—young princess !—be it so— 

‘Snew it—for I had a road of wo, 

And these my foes a sadder path shall go, 

Hell, before me !—Yet would I behold— 

‘et speak unto my children—yet once more ! 

. *, give your mother those dear hands azain— 

“race me !—dearest hands, and roseiest lips, 

‘ur forms, and noble features of my babes— 

Mhy ye be blest '—But there—beneath the sod— 


‘at thither by your father !—Oh, sweet face— 
‘nd softest skin, 


' and breath most balmy !—Oh! 
*y babes, my b 


abes '—Depart—I can no more— 
tmnot look on ye.—My wrongs prevail, 
_— the ills I do, and yet must on, 

"Wrath than reason bears a mightier sway 


Ay : 
id guides to deadly sin all mortal clay. 


[ Exit, in order to kill her children. } 


1] 


Original. 
THE MANIAC. 


PART 1. 
|  Sisver, whose miniature is that I have seen 
you wear since my return! Let me see it, 
| will you?” 

| Ah, brother! suppose now I should tell you 
‘it is my lover’s—and then to tease you, should 


“Oh! if had but suspected that, I should 
| have been still more curious, and perhaps should 


| have caught a sly look at it when you were not 


| mistrusting me. But come, I don’t feel in a 
| mood to-night for showing you how good a 
lawyer I am; so, dear sister, just take it from 


| 
| say I could not let you see it!” 


| 


| your belt and let me gaze. upon its beauty. If 1 
| am to have a brother-in-law, it is no more than 
| right that I should know how he is to look.” 
| Well done, Henry! If every thought of 
| this miniature did not make me so sad, I should 
| be more than half tempted to carry on the joke, 
you seem to take it so easily. But 1 cannot— 
vhere it is. Let your eyes feast upon its 
charms.” 
| “Ah, Louise! alady! Now I suppose I must 
| take care of my susceptible heart, lest it should 
lose itself in this long, fixed gaze.— What a noble 
brow! so lofty, so pure! And that eye—'tis 
/matchless! ‘One to keep embalmed for dreams 
| of fevered sleep.’ Whoever painted this must 
| have more than done justice to the original. 
| Yet, it seems to me I have seen such an eye— 
yes, and a face that resembled this. Who can it 
be? Tell me, Louise, have I ever seen the 
original ?” 

“Have you ‘ever seen her?’ Oh, yes! 
many, many, many times. Hour after hour you 
have listened—yet no—Henry, you never have 
| seen her as she is represented there. But do 
| you not remember who were our best, kindest, 
and most intimate neighbors when we lived at 
M ? Have you forgotten Anna Van Alstien 
—‘our sweet litde Anna,’—as you used to call 
her?” 

“No, Louise! but it is a long time since I 
have thought of her. And even if it were not, 
you cannot wonder that I did not recognize in 
this polished, interesting, intellectual looking 
lady, the charming littlke Anna, who, the last 
time I saw her, affectionately twined her arms 
around my neck—imprinted a long innocent kiss 
upon my lips, while with tears in her eyes she 
said—* Henry must not forget Louise and Anna 














when he is away to college.’ You kuow you 
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and she were then but twelve years old, and I \ 
have never seen her since; though it was the| 
remembrance of her which made me think | 
might have seen the original of this miniature. | 
Strange things must have happened since then | 
| should like to know her history. But, Louise, 
you are weeping! Come, dry your tears, and 
tell me what became of *‘ our Anna.’ Is she not 
still living? Come, sit beside me and disclose | 


the whole.” 





* Oh, Henry! you too would weep, if you had 
loved her as I loved her, and could see her now. 
She is indeed living—but the ‘life of life’ has 
fled. She is a poor suffering maniac.” 

“A maniac? Alas! my dear sister, could | 
any thing on earth have so blighted her peace as 
to destroy her reason? When I knew her, it 
might well be said of her, she was—— 


‘ Elate and joyous as the lark, when firet it sours on high, 
Without a shadow in its path, a cloud upon its sky.’ 


What dark pall could have been thrown over 
her light spirit that should thus wring the heart 
with agony, and drink even the dregs of reason 
from her brain? Sister, tell me—tell me all, for| 
I am most deeply interested.” 

“ Well, I will try. You know we remained at! 
M only two years after you left home. 
About the time we came here, Mr. Van Alstien 
with his family, moved to Philadelphia. It was 
a bitter hour that parted us; for, young as we 
were, we felt the loss we should sustain in being 
separated. We knew not how to live apart, for 
we had grown up, as it were, in each other’s 





arms. You remember we were of the same age, 
our birth-day the very same. Twin-born and 
twin-educated, how could we be divided thus? 
Sut this we had to learn by sad experience, 
though we vowed like lovers to render the 
absence less desolate by long and frequent 
letters. And for more than three years we 
faithfully kept our promises. But we were very 
differently situated ; I, in this quiet retreat, this 
happy cottage-home—and she amid the fashiona- 
ble splendors, and the unsatisfying gayeties of a| 
city life. She had every advantage of public | 








HI 
| 


institutions, and private instructors. Her mind} 
was highly cultivated, and at seventeen she was | 
an accomplished, an exceedingly interesting | 
young lady. Besides this, she was eminently | 
beautiful. This miniature, dear brother, is | 
perfect. The artist did not (as you seem to 
suppose,) flatter in the least. No, not in the| 
least! and when I look at it, and think of her as | 
she was then, I cannot but exclaim— 





1 








NIAC. 


*Blest be that art which keeps the absent near, 
The beautiful unchanged—from Time’s rude theft 
Guards the fresh tint of childhood’s polished brow— 
And when love yields its idol to the tomb 
Doth snatch a copy.’ 


And this is a true and perfect ‘copy.’ It was 
| taken about two months before she was eighteep. 
At that time she wrote me one of her long, inte. 
| resting letters; and towards the close, in a mys- 
| terious sort of a way, she said—‘ Louise, | ‘a 
| particularly engaged at present. I cannot tell 
| you how until I see you. This is the only 
secret I ever kept from you in my life, for you 
know you are my “twin-sister,” and have always 
thad full possession of all my thoughts. But | 


am schooling myself now to keep this, though it 
might be said in six words. Have I raised your 
curiosity any! Well, 1 hope to get through s 
as to fulfil my promise, and spend our eighteenth 
birth-day with you. Oh, I can scarcely wait ‘till 
it shall arrive, I am so anxious to fly to your 
arms.’ 

“This, you may imagine, did raise my cun- 
osity in no small degree; and I thought of man) 
things, but of course could decide upon none. 
Mamma supposed she was to be married. But 
she had never told me of any actual engagement, 
though she had several times spoken in very high 
terms of a young lawyer who had paid her a good 
deal of attention. I could not believe she woul 
be married and tell me nothing of it. However, 
I was soon to know; and in my anxiety to set 
her—to have her with me once more, | almos 
forgot my curiosity and its cause. The 20th oi 
June, you recollect, was the memorable diy. 
She had particularly requested that I would 
invite ne company, and this corresponded with 
my own desires; for I was too selfish to share 
my felicity with others at such a time. I wanted 
her all to myself. On the 19th, I arranged al 
little matters so as to render our country-place #& 
pleasant as possible. I renewed the flowers ® 


‘the vases—adjusted the honeysuckles that cor 


ered the windows, so that we might enjoy thet 
richest perfume—and, in short, I busied mysell 
all day long in anxiously doing nothing. The 
sun went down, and as yet no Anna came. 
could content myself no where. Was I to be 
disappointed? I wandered through the yards, 
and garden, and even walked half a mile up the 
road to see if she might not be coming. 


length, I clasped her in my arms, I pressed her 
to my heart, and we mingled our tears of Jo 
together. Oh, never were two fond hearts more 
closely bound than ours! You may, perhaps 


imagine our feelings, but I cannot des ribe the 
Her father and mother were with her 
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yas yothing to check our flow of soul, or cast a 
shade upon our heart-felt happiness—and I be- 
jieve our eighteenth birth-day was decidedly the 
happiest day of our lives. It was one I shall 
remember as long as I remember any thing. 
Anna was the same dear, kind, affectionate sister 
js when we parted more than three years before. 
Her heart was unaltered, though her mind was 
much more highly cultivated, and she was more | 
eminently beautiful—or at least, her beauty was 
of a different cast. 


‘Lit from within was her noble brow, 

As an urn whence rays from a lamp may flow ; 
Her young clear cheek had a changeful hue, 

As if ye might see how the soul wrought through ; 
And every flash of her fervent eve 

Seemed the bright wakening of Poesy.’ 


“And then her soul was so full of music—she 
was passionately fond of it, and had an exquisite 
voice. It was actually as I one day told her: 

‘The spirit of song in her bosom’s cell 
Dwelt as the odors in violets dwell: 1} 
Or as the sounds in Molian strings, 
Or in aspen leaves the qniverings; i 


There, ever there, with the life enshrined, 
And waiting the call of the faintest wind.’ 


“The day passed delightfully. How could it | 
be otherwise? But I will only give you one| 
incident. In the afternoon, we were speaking of | 
a fondness for music, when mamma requested | 
me to play and sing the piece I had promised | 
her she should hear when Anna came. It was a) 
burth-day ballad—a beautiful little thing I had | 
leaned for the occasion, but which I had for- } 
gotten until thus reminded. Anna stood beside | 
me at the piano. When I had finished, the | 
tears stood in her eyes—she threw her arms | 
‘round me—kissed me affectionately, and ex- \ 
pressed many warm thanks for the unexpected | 
pleasure I had given her. Then suddenly recol- } 
lecting herself, she reseated me, and said—* Sit | 
still, Louise, ‘till I return.’ She flew to her | 
fom, and in a moment returned, and placing | 
this chain upon my neck, she said— } 

“*Dear sister, I have no birth-day ballad for ! 
Jou, but accept this, as a birth-day present: wear | 
"and let it often remind you of the love of your | 
sentAnna.’ It was this miniature—a precious | 
tit! We were admiring the taste and perfect) 
‘orrectness with which it was executed, when | 
Mrs. Van Alstien remarked— Anna, I thought | 
jou gave me that.’ ‘Oh,’ said Anna, ‘that’s the 
weret!’ ‘Secret!’ said I, catching at the word 
~for I had been so elated with her presence that 
had not thought to ask about it before. 

“Yes, yes!’ said she, interrupting me, ‘I 
ktow what you mean. Itisallthe same. Par-/ 
‘ou me, mamma, that I have kept it from you | 
atilnow. T only wanted to give you a surprise. ' 





| happy months ? 





I will explain. When I consented to have my 
likeness taken for you, I persuaded papa to allow 
me to have another one painted at the same time, 
and to keep it a secret, that I might to-day present 
it to Louise, if permitted to see her. So now, 
dear sister, please keep it, and wear it for my 
sake. You will always see me smiling upon 
you; for when it was taken, I was so excited 
with the prospect of being with you, that I 
believe I was actually silly, and did not give the 


|| artist one serious look.’ 


“Thus we passed the day, singing, and 
talking, and enjoying The next 
morning, Mr. and Mrs. Van Alstien left us, to 
spend three months in journeying, and then to 
return and take Anna with them home to Phila- 
delphia. Oh! how shall [ tell you of those three 
They were so full of pleasure 
and of interest, that I know not how to tell you. 
We lived in the light of each other’s smile, were 


ourselves. 


| mutual confidants, and I trust each was some- 
'what benefitted by the experience of the other. 


I have said she wrote me something about a 
young lawyer who was very attentive to her. 
Now, she told me of all her intercourse with him. 
His name was Montone. 

** One sultry day, we had dismissed our needles, 
given up all ideas of work, and with an amusing 
book languidly sauntered out to the arbor. I 
was reading a story which Anna had wished to 
hear, when she begged me, in justice to the story, 
not to read any more, for she could not listen. 
Her mind would wander to other scenes, and she 
could not control it—so I closed the book. 

* ¢ Louise,’ said she, ‘we have an arbor like 
this at home, just like this, only differently 
situated. Once last summer, on very much 
such a day as this, I ornamented it with my 
drawing apparatus ; but being too listless to do 
any thing, I threw myself back into the corner, 
and was soon lost in a dreamy revery. How long 
I indulged myself thus I know not; but I was 
aroused by the entrance of Montone. He seated 
himself beside me, was very social, and beguiled 
the hours with innocent gayety. At length our 
conversation assumed a more serious aspect. 
He became eloquent, and poured into my willing 
ear such passionate words, such earnest entrea- 


ties as might melt the coldest heart, much less 


one as ardent as his own. I could not answer 
him—but I felt that I loved him. I know not 
why, but the tears filled my eyes, I could not 
look upon him. I gave him my hand, and was 
about to speak, when all our romance (perhaps 
you will call it,) was ended by a summons to 
tea. I should have told you all this, dear sister, 
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in my next letter, but there had been no promises | 
made on either side; only an expression of feeling | 


on his part, and a silent reception of it on mine, 
and I did not then exactly feel that we were 


engaged. We understood each other, and this 
was all. He has visited me frequently, and 


waited on me constantly ever since. 


every reason to believe that he considers it an | 


engagement, not only from his conduct, but from 


his conversation. And surely it is; for every 


thing has been done to render it so, except the | 


mere formal promise from the lips. And what is 
this, when hearts are bound, and actions and 
looks are intelligible without words? The eve- 


ning before | left home he spent with me, and | 
we had communion of heart with heart, a ming- | 


The hours flew 
When he rose to depart, he 
took my hand affectionately, and said— 

‘** My dearest Anna, it will be a long three 
months before I shall see you again. I shall be 
lost without you, and long—oh, how earnestly ! 
for your return. May you be happy; but, in 


ling of soul with kindred soul. 
on swiftest wings. 


the midst of your happiness, forget not your | 


Montone !’ 

“«* We parted—and think you I have forgotten 
him! No, Louise! oh, no! My heart is unal- 
terably his. I knew not how dearly I loved him 
until I had left him. Is it idolatry ? 
dear sisier, would that it were chastened with 
holy, heavenly love! Would that I were a 
Christian, then I cou/d not be an idolator !” 

Thus, with the passionate fervor of her ardent 
soul, she told me all her love. Day after day, 
and week after week, while she remained here, 
she dwelt upon his character, his disposition, his 
talents—and wished, so fervently wished that I 
could know him. She sung me the songs he 
loved ; and, in short, my dear brother, 


‘Her trust in his love was a woman's faith, 
Perfect, and fearing no change ’till death !’ 


She was a bright, joyous being, ever full of life 
and happiness. Not a shade of care, or disap- 
pointment, or sorrow, had ever crossed her pure 
brow ; and had she but given her first, best affec- 
tions to her God, she would have seemed to me 
almost like an angel of light. Her soul was ever 
on the wing, and music seemed to float in all her 
steps. 

But the three months came round too soon— 
yes, all too soon! and she left us for her own 
loved home. Oh! that she had staid until now 
—then it is possible she might have been happy 
still. We parted—as fond sisters always part— 
in tears, but with high hopes of meeting again 
soon, as I had promised to spend the latter part 


I have | 


Ah! my | 


of the last winter with her. She was to write tp 
me in two weeks after her return. More than , 
| month passed before the letter came ; and they, 
such a letter! Oh! how it wrung my bear, 
But I will read it to you, and let you judge fy, 
| yourself of my feelings and her condition: — 


‘My Dearest Lovisa:—I have not forgotten you. Oh! go 
not think so a moment. Such a suspicion would kill me, | 
know it is more than two weeks since you have been expect. 
| ing my promised letter, but I could not—no, I could not write, 
Would that I had remained with you, and never, never re. 
turned to this dreaded place. Oh! how shall | write—how 
you that desolation has laid his wasting hand upon my spirit 
Oh, that vou were here to soothe me, to comfort me, to pray 
'| for me! Can you believe it? I returned to find all my bright 
|| prospects darkened, my fondly cherished hopes blighted, with. 
|| ered, crushed—and him to whom I had given my heart's bes 
|| affections, my sonl's warmest love, unfeeling, cold, foithless 

Oh, my soul, how canst thou bear it! Yes, my own dear sis. 
| ter, in less than one week, Montone will be the husband of 
another. The husband! ‘tis a bitter word—for oh, how teo- 
derly, how dearly, how passionately have I loved him, and 
| given him all my heart! But now my soul is dark. A whol 
month has passed away since I first learned the strange tale of 
my own misery. ButlI have not wept. No, Louisa! my brain 
is on fire. I cannot weep. I shall soon be crazed. I know-| 
| know I shall. Oh, pity me! Come to me! pray for me! You 
have a Father in Heaven who will listen to your cry ;—but! 
—alas, 7 have none. Would that I had heeded your kind, your 
beseeching entreaties ; then might I have found peace. But! 
| adored a mortal in God's place—a proud, inconstant mortal, 
who bas deceived and forsaken me. But I cannot, cannot 
|| write. Louise, my own dear sister, will you not leave, for 
awhile, your happy home, and come to your desolate Anna 
|| My heart is breaking. My spirit sinks beneath the stroke 
|| and I must see you once more. Come and press your kind 
hand upon my throbbing brow; relieve my burdened heart 
| with your blest sympathy; and bring—oh! bring something 
|| that will unseal the fountain of my bitter tears. Then, theu, 
|| my sister, 


*I will lay down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of woe!’ 


‘I long to see you. I cannot wait patiently. Come, ob 
'come to the deso!ate home of your heart-broken Anva. My 
| fond, indulgent parents send much love to you all, and unite 
in my earnest entreaty that you will come soon. 
* Ever your affectionate sister, r 
* ANNA VAN ALSTIEN. 


I shall never forget the hour that brought 
me this letter. It was an hour of anguish. My 
heart bled within me, and I longed to fly to her 
\even as on the wings of the wind: But in this 
| desire I was overruled, I was at that time alone, 
| and was to be so for a week. I could neither 
| leave home, nor have any one to accompany me 
on such a journey. But as soon as I could cov- 
| trol my feelings sufficiently to do any thing, | 
|| sat down and wrote to Anna, assuring her of my 
! sympathy, and that as soon as possible, I should 
be with her—perhaps in two weeks. | arranged 
| my wardrobe, and prepared every thing for the 
|journey. At the end of a week, our dear paren 
| returned from their visit to M Oh, how 
! heartily did I welcome them! I soon gave them 
| Anna’s letter, and told them what I had dove 
| We wept together in unfeigned grief. Papa said 
jhe would accompany me; but he feared from 
| Anna’s natural disposition, her ardent temper 


! ment, and sensitive spirit, that we should find 








|her deranged, if indeed she had survived the 


stroke. 
' The next week I hastened to her w! 
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the anxiety of a sister’s love. Yes! I sought || me was the only thing she had attempted to do. 
her—and I found her—but oh! such a meeting! | Yet she retained her reason until the night of 


jlas! alas! my dear brother, my worst fears | Montone’s marriage. Then she raved; and had 
were realized. The intensity of her feelings had continued to do so ever since. At times she 
fixed upon her a deep insanity. Her poor, heart- moans piteously—then suddenly springs to her 
broken mother met me with open arms, pressed | feet, walks the room with a rapid pace, singing 
me to her bosom, and wept long and bitterly ere | snatches of songs without the least connection, 
she could command herself so as to speak. often making a complete jargon. When I first 
Then she told me of her sorrow. entered her room, she was walking and singing 
“She said when they returned home, Anna in this way. She took no notice of me, but I 
vas full of life and animation. She had never | soon went to her, put my arm through her's, 
heen happier; and for three days, was almost and said persuadingly—*‘ Anna, dearest, you 
constantly employed in receiving calls from her must be fatigued. Come and sit down, and let 
fiends. On the third evening, while several were | us talk awhile.’ I gently drew her to a seat, and 
in, a dear friend came to Mrs. Van Alstien’s after a few common-place remarks, asked her if 
rom, and told her of Montone’s desertion, of she ever knew a young lady by the name of 
his engagement, and intended marriage. She | Louise B - ‘Know her?’ said she, grasp- 
aid she could not tell Anna herself, and her ing my hand, ‘ know her? yes, yes! she was my 
fiends all thought her mother could do it better | guardian angel. I loved her too well, and she 
thanany one else. It was a sudden stroke; but |died! They will not tell me where she is 
it revealed to her the mystery of his absence, for | buried, lest I should go and live upon her grave. 
she had wondered much why he did not call. | And | would—I would— 

How could she make it known to the unsuspect- | 
ing Anna? But it might not longer be delayed. 
After all had left, she went to the parlor, and 
found Anna reclining upon the sofa, apparently 
very sad. She asked her if she were sick, or 
only fatigued. 

“Oh! said Anna, ‘I hardly know what I 
an. I believe I have lost my spirits. I have 





‘T’d shoot the gulf of death! 
Track the pure spirit where no chain can bind— 
Where the heart’s boundless love its rest may find— 
Where the storm sends no breath!’ 


She raised her voice higher and higher, until 
it ended in a loud and piercing shriek. I had 
nerved my heart with unwonted strength, that I 
might meet her calmly ; but I was overpowered, 


. deri hy M i. I ‘and wept. She looked up pitifully and said— 

he " 7 

“ ry ering a I ye ja c " oe a . . ** Do you weep? do you weep? Oh! tears 
wagnt he must be out of town, but 1 hear he | have been my ruin. I never weep now.’ 


. . | ; 
des home. What do you think can be the | ‘She pressed her hands upon her throbbing 
reason of his absence at this time ?” 


: _, ||brow, went to her bed, and lay down quietly. 
“*Perhaps he does not choose to call,’ said : 


‘ I remained three weeks, and scenes like these 
her es i : 

“mother. * You know three months is a long | were of daily recurrence. I could not make her 
imeto be gone. Do you not think he may have 


‘know me. She called me Mary. I talked to 
irgotten you, or, at least, ceased to feel an inte- |}... of Montone ; but whenever I mentioned his 
rest in you ?” | name, she would make me whisper; and would 
Oe Fd BD hale santabisalien Batis | tell me how he died in her arms, and she hid 
— <r | him, and no one else knew where he was. Once 
m,mamma, spare me! Oh! do not insult, de- | when I spoke of him, she whispered— 
nde him by the suspicion. No! he cannot be | «*Hush! hush! I will tell you how he calls 
=. I will not believe it.’ me. I heard him sing it.’ Then ina low, plain- 
“Slowly but surely did the truth steal in upon | tive tone, she sung— 
tt heart. She neither spoke nor wept; but | 
‘sped her hands firmly together, and the glassy | 
‘almness of her eye whispered of despair. At | 
‘ngth she fainted. It was a long, long time ere | 
the returned to consciousness ; and when she | 
‘id, it was but to a renewal of her misery. From | 
‘lat time she refused all company, kept her room, 
"wandered about the house without aim or obejct, | “TI left her, and came home. For a time I 
i desolate, broken-hearted being. She could | heard from her frequently, and she still remained 
not = down and converse with any one. She ! perfectly deranged, though she became more 
te little, and slept less ; and the letter she wrote | quiet. She had wasted away to a mere shadow, 


“Anna sprang from her seat, the color fled 


* Come, come, come! 
Long thy fainting soul hath yearned 
For the step that n'er returned ; 
Long thine anxious ear hath listened, 
And thy watchful eye hath glistened, 
With the hope whose parting strife 
Shook the flower-leaves from thy life. 
Now the heavy day is done, 
Home awaite thee, wearied one! 
Come, come, come!’ 
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bly live long unless restored to reason, and of 
this I fear there is now no hope. But it is nearly | 
four months since I have heard from her, and I 
am utterly at a loss what to think. Alas! Henry, 
I fear she is destroyed—is ruined for this life and 
the next. Few have been more highly favored, | 
more gifted, more tenderly loved. But she was 


fascinating enjoyments of earth. She always | 
intended to seek a better inheritance, a higher, | 
holier, and more enduring source of joy. Often | 
and often have I witnessed the burning tears | 
which came up from her heart’s secret urn, | 


when the soft breathings of the Holy Spirit whis- | 


pered of the deep sin of neglecting her immortal 
soul; and then she would plead with me to| 
petition for her at the Mercy Seat, and promise, | 


solemnly promise to seek the favor of God—to | 


devote herself to His service. But, like many 


was very pale, and her large, lustrous eyes were } 


NIAC 






PART Il. 


filled with an unnatural fire. She cannot possi- || The next week after Miss Louise B had 


related this sad account to her affections 
brother, he surprized her by saying that his tin, 
‘for recreation and the enjoyment of the so¢;; 

converse of his beloved parents and sister wy 


i! 
| almost at an end. She exhausted all her powers 





|of argument and persuasion to induce him \ 


| protract his visit, but in vain. He told her }y 
ever too well pleased with the pleasures and | 


| feared he had already indulged himself too long, 
and however much he and they might desire j 
| otherwise, the voice of duty was imperious; and 
in two days he must seek for himself a new home, 
| and endeavor, by establishing himself in his pn 
| fession, to be of some use in the world. 
Henry B was a young man of fine talents, 
;who had just concluded his course of studies 





} with am eminent lawyer in a distant city, and wa 


| now ready to enter upon the practice of his pro- 
fession. His mind was of an exalted bearing, 


| 
j}and I have seldom looked upon a countenance 


others, she rested in her resolutions, and did || more full of intellect. His dark, kindling eve. 


nothing more. She was indeed a bright flower, 
blooming in uncommon loveliness, cherished 
with idolizing care, watered with the dews of 


}and the soul-like melody of his voice could bu 
! convince you that the flowers of poetry were in 
| his imagination a perpetual blossoming. Ii 


affection, and fanned by the breath of love. But | seemed formed to be a great man in the world’s 


a chill wind swept suddenly over her, blasted her 


to the earth. I cannot tell you how dearly I | 
loved her, how ardently I sought her society, or 
how highly I prized her friendship. It was more 
than words can express—but is it not all ended | 
for ever? Is she not past enjoyment, or happi- | 
ness, or interest?) And she has no hope for | 
better things te come. Dear, precious Anna, | 
my own sweet sister, what would I not give to 
restore you to reason—if it were only for a little | 
while, that you might consecrate yourself to 
Christ, feel His preciousness, and obtain a pass- 
port at Heaven’s gate! But, alas! I fear it may 
not be. Oh, my dear brother! think how in- } 
tensely she suffers, with no prospect of relief, 
and chide me not for my tears. I must weep. 
Is it not heart-rending to think of her thus ?” 
“Yes, yes, my dear sister, it is indeed heart- 
rending, soul-withering. You may weep, but it | 





| 


can do no good.” I 


* Alas! alas! that hopes like her’s, so gentle and so bright, 
The growth of many a bappy year, one wayward hour should 
blight,— Hy 
Bow down her fair, but fragile form,—her brilliant brow 
o'ercast, 
And make her beauty, like her bliss, a shadow of the past! 
Thus, thus, too oft the traitor, man, repays fond woman’s | 
truth; | 
Thus blighting in his wild caprice, the blossoms of her youth: | 
And ead it is io griefs like these, o'er visions loved and lost, j 
That the truest and the tenderest heart must always suffer 
most.” ’ 





| enced by one thing and another, until 
found himself called upon to visit Philadelphi. 


friend of his beloved sister, now came to his ™ 


estimation, and yet he knelt not to fame, and 
beauty, embittered her sweets, and crushed her |! 


cared not for the world’s applause. The holy 
light of pure religion had found its way into the 
silence of his heart, and dwelt there, a safeguar(, 


| filling it with a music that can never die. 


He had been leisurely spending a few days 4 
home; and though so delightfully sit:ated, » 
agreeably surrounded by a!l that was engaging— 
| by friends who loved him, and sought only his 
| best interests—yet he felt that he was now called 
upon to begin the world upon his own respons: 
bility, and that idleness must have no place 
his creed or his practice. He had resolved 


“pee some, to seek out a home for himse!, 


| where he might honor his_profession both as? 
| lawyer and a christian. 

The two days specified to his beloved sist 
| passed rapidly away; and with a suffused ¢y' 
but a calm reliance upon a, higher power, and 4 
bright hope for the future, he bade adieu tobi 
| childhood’s home, and his dearest friends, pro™ 


jing to be a faithful correspondent whereve! bs 


lot might be cast. He wandered onward, influ- 
at last be 


The sad account his sister had given him® 


Anna Van Alstien, the friend of his youth, the 


companion of his early days, the best and deares 
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nembrance with its full force; and he deter- | 


mined to visit the family, if it were possible to 
sod them, and know their present situation. | 
As soon as convenient after his arrival in the | 
city, he sought out their place of residence, 
valed, and was immediately recognized by her 
yeart-stricken parents, though several years had 
sassed since he had seen them. He could not 
but perceive how grief for the situation of their 
only child had bowed down their hearts in a deep 
orrow and, prematurely brought upon them the 
frosts of age. He dared not inquire after Anna, 
for he knew not whether she still raved, a misera- 
ble maniac, or had already entered the spirit- | 
land. While he hesitated, his eyes were fixed 
upon her piano, which stood as though unused. | 
Mr. Van Alstien observing it, remarked in a sub-| 


dued voice— | 


“You are thinking of our Anna. Poor child! | 
| wonder what effect your presence will have | 
upon her. I suppose you know the melancholy 
history of her derangement ?’’ Henry assented, | 
jut told him they had heard nothing from her in | 
about four months, and eagerly inquired her | 
present situation. q 

“She is still deprived of reason,” said her | 
father, “ but has partially regained her health. | 
When undisturbed by company or other out | 
rard circumstances, she is perfectly quiet and | 
childlike in her whole appearance, but very sel- | 
lom attempts to converse with any one. She | 
rill sit for hours with such a deep sadness upon | 
ler speaking countenance, as at once proves to 
that there is anguish in her heart. She is, at | 
imes, somewhat cheerful, and then, slight as the | 
sounds may be for such a hope, we look for-| 
rud to the time when her fettered spirit shall | 
weak its bonds, and once more be free, and we | 
imy that it may be soon. Oh! it is a sad thing | 
“rone so full of life, and joy, and hope, so affec- | 
‘ovate and beloved by all, to be crushed to the 
‘ath, and overcome by the heart’s agony—to | 
‘tuk, (as I have often before said) — 


te think of that fair girl whose path had been 

pstrewed with rose-leaves, all one fairy scene! 

or whose quick glance came ever as a token 

i Lope to drooping thought, and her glad voice 

Asa free bird’s in spring, that makes the woods rejoice.’— 


‘ad then to remember what she is now; so 
*solate and heart-broken, so incapable of receiv- 
ug ‘sympathy, or counsel, or any thing that) 
mught bring relief—so bowed down by the sick- 
*s of the soul. Oh, I could weep tears of | 
od, if they might count any thing towards | 
ed Tstoration ! But, Henry, it is only an) 
‘mighty power that can give back her reason, | 
“make her what she was.” 


-a couch, insensible as clay. 
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While they were conversing in this way— 
Henry, eager to know her whole melancholy 
history, and her affectionate parents as willing to 
tell it—they perceived the object of their solici- 
tude slowly coming in from the garden, with a 
bunch of flowers in each hand, which seemed 
momentarily to please her fancy; for as she 
gazed upon them, a sad smile passed over her 
wan face. Mrs. Van Alstien, in much agitation, 
remarked to Henry— 

“A strange fear lies heavy at my heart! 
Your countenance, tone of voice, and whole 
appearance, remind me continuaily of Montone. 
Anna will probably come immediately to this 
room, and if the resemblance should strike her 
as it does me, what must be the effect? God 
grant it may be good !” 

As she ceased speaking, Anna entered the 
door. Henry was bewildered. He knew not 
what to do. Should he sit still and await the 
result ? or should he rise and greet her as an old 
friend, the companion of his childhood, as he 
should certainly do, if she possessed her reason ? 
He half rose—then fell back irresolutely into his 
seat—then rose up and approached her with the 
extended hand of a warm welcome. A deep 
flush passed swiftly over her marble cheek, the 
flowers fell from her trembling hands, she leaned 
against the door, and gazed upon him with a look 
so wild and sad, that his manly spirit shook within 
him. Still he extended his hand, and in a cheer- 
ful voice, said— 

** Will not Miss Anna speak to Henry B 
the friend and companion of her childhood?” 

But she shrank from him, still gazing into his 
face, while many changes passed quickly over 
her brow, and cheek, and eye. At length, sub- 
dued by some strong passion in her inmost soul, 
she threw herself at his feet, and shed “such 
tears as rain the hoarded agonies of years from 
the heart’s urn.” Alarmed for her safety, they 
raised her from the floor, but she was weak and 
powerless; and with a heart as still, a face as 
pale as death could make it, they laid her upon 
Physicians were 





’ 


summoned, anc perseveringly was every restora- 
tive used which skill and ingenuity could sug- 
gest; but long, and bitterly anxious was their 
suspense, ere a motion, or a breath, or a sign of 


life appeared. At length, with a convulsive sigh 


and a heaving chest, the shadow of death passed 


off as a voiceless dream, and the fleeting spirit 
once more resumed its sway. She glanced from 
one to another with a look of anxious inquiry ; 
but Henry avoided the gaze, fearing the effeet 


upon her weakened and bewildered mind. No 


a 
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one explained to her the mystery—and at last, low ) us all, and soon remove the cloud that rests upo, 





tones of wo and fear broke from her full bosom. | her soul.” - 
Oh! it was a mournful thing to hear that voice, | In the intensity of his feelings he had failed alle 
so soft and musical, come forth in strange, dull, | to remember the hushed whisper imposed upon atl 
hollow tones, burdened with agony. There | all in the room; his voice awoke the slumbere,, that 
came a mist over her eyes’ wild fire, and then and brought her back to life. She glanced wilds hin 
again the crimson fled from her cheek, and the and fearfully around, and met the gaze of thos - 
breath from her lip. In bitterness of soul they || who bent anxiously over her with sad eyes oj and | 
gathered closely round her, fearing that now | troubled thought: aac 
indeed she had passed off to the land of spirits. || — “ The hour—the scene—the intensely present rushed her. 
Back on her spirit, and her large tears gushed 
A sad and solemn beauty settled down upon her | As if her life would melt into th’ o’erswelling shower vende 
pallid face, contrasting strongly with the dark, | Srp, SMe,clsped er bande--the strife 7 
rich tresses which lay in confusion around it. | Within her wakened heart so deeply wrought, forted 
‘ ‘ | It seemed as if a reed so slight and weak 
But she was not thus to pass away. Again and | Must, in the rending storm, not quiver only, break!” laid a: 
again did hope spring up in those loving, anxious ‘But no! it was not thus to be ; and with this day fe 
hearts, to be quickly succeeded by trembling and | burst of passionate tears, there came relief. She God ¥ 
fear. Thus passed the remainder of the day end | gazed upon one and another of those dear ones But 
the whole of the night. As the morning dawned, | around her, until their very image was graven on Monte 
she slept; at first restlessly, as though troubled | her soul. Her deep, dark eye lost all its wili- alls * 
by an unpleasant dream, but gradually her slum- | ness, and as “faint gleams of memory dawnei fashion 
bers became gentle and peaceful, the appalling upon the cloud of dreams,” she murmured— heartle 
hue of death wore away, and those marble lips « Why is it thus? What brought me here! smiles 
were touched with the rose-tints of life. She | And why do you all look so sorrowful, and % the ang 
seemed to gather strength by her tranquil sleep, | anxious? Oh! I have had such a long, hornbl brough 
and hour after hour they permitted her to lie | dream that I am sick and faint. Mother, dea beings, 
undisturbed. How many were the hopes and | mother, come and bathe my throbbing brov: which 
fears which agitated the hearts of those who lin- | fan me, I am so weary and faint ; and do not le had one 
gered so fondly around the unconscious sleeper, | these friends go away ‘till I may arouse me ani and he « 
and watched so intently for the slightest change! | see them awhile. I shall be better soon.” cup’s d 
Would not her spirit, when that long deep sleep || Who shall describe the feelings that almos tended f 
passed off, wake up from its dim lethargy—break | 9’ermastered those fond, anxious friends at ths by the 
its fetters—and, with reason firmly enthroned, | moment of intense interest? She was lett for Lis—spy 
once more rejoice in its freedom! Or would Schem to love. ‘She was restored to ht-* sought 
she wake but to sink into her last, dreamless | reason. Might they not now enjoy their fu and deey 
sleep, and leave them |cup of bliss! Might she not again be permite might by 
“ Without a loop to hang a hope upon ?” ‘to mingle with them as their own dear Anu ‘0 peace 
What should they do to win her back to glowing ||Oh! fervent, importunate were the praye 
life again? ‘To waken and not break the spirit | which ascended from those trembling yet hoping Hh 
from its mysterious thrall? What could they | hearts. Tob 
do! This question, of such deep, such intense || Deeply interested in her welfare, several of het tll, torr 
interest to them all, was repeated again and ‘friends had lingered near, and joined in the silent Spirits bi 
again, but with no answer, for all were in the |watch. Now, noiselessly, but with eyes o'er a deteste 
same dilemma. | flowing in joyful tears, one after another left th HM “deliriuy 
Henry feared to remain, yet dared not leave, | room until none remained, but those devote’ A yea 
for all seemed to think her restoration depended | parents, those watchful, anxious physiciaus, "hose fat 
upon him. So there he watched, with lifted | the tearful, prayerful, yet hoping Henry- For Ow is ¢] 
brow, and hands clasped firm, and dark eyes | awhile the stricken one calmed her spirit © * 9 ' becoy 


filled with prayer—the fervent prayer of a tried | sweet repose, that she might gather strength fo! Louise ? 
yet hoping spirit. But as hour after hour passed |the coming hour—the hour when mem!) Hi % intere 
away and left the sweet sleeper still wrapt in her | should recall the fearful past, and ‘life’s realities HM "ritten b 


dreams, a faint o’ershadowing dread came over | press on the soul from its unfathomed oy “ory—any 
him, and with a painful tenderness he exclaimed: Suspended as it were between life and dea!) ey, bec 
** Why came I here to bring to her bewildered | she questioned closely and earnestly of the rea’ ane rele 
merit, lox 


: : . . the 
mind the troubled image of that detested man? | ties of the past, and without reserve exposed ‘ ins an 
Why did | come? Oh, the heart’s deep mys- | inmost sanctuary of the soul. From that _ tr a ile 
tery! Yet grant,oh, God! to guide me. Guide "although “ the garland of her life was blighte’ Bag "4 for m 
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and the springs of hope were dried, 


she calmly 
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choice meets with my warmest approbation, and you will never 
(| find me wanting in the affection I shall love to bestow upon a 


cubmitted to her fate. acknowledged the over- |, brother in-law, the husband of my dear and only sister. It 


ruling hand of a mysterious Providence, and | 
continually looked upward for sustaining. 
that same Providence—who, in the glowing sun- | 
shine of her happy existence, had given her all 

her heart could desire of this world’s treasures, 

and who had permitted her lofty mind to be 

struck to ruin by one stroke of grief—now upheld | 
her. And as she more and more felt her de- 
yendence upon him, with deep repentance cast 

herself unreservedly upon his mercy, he com- | 
forted her with the Spirit’s comforting. 
id aside the vanities of the world, and day after 
day felt within her stricken bosom “ the peace of 
God which passeth knowledge.” 

But what was the fate of the unprincipled 
martied what the world 
calls “a splendid woman,”’—that is, wealthy, 
fasbionable, and accomplished; bat withal, a, 
For a few months all was 
But, at length remorse for 
the anguish he had caused, and the ruin he had 
wrought upon one of the brightest of earth’s 
beings, united with the scorn and contempt in 
which he was held by those whose friendship he 
had once prized, wore upon his darkening spirit, 
and he endeavored to drown reflection in the wine- 
cup’s deepest dregs. 


Montone? He had 


heartless coquette. 
miles and gayety. 


lisspurned by those who had once eagerly 
society—he drank deeper 
intoxicating bowl, that he 
night bribe his thoughts to silence, and his heart 


wught his fascinating 
ad deeper still of the 


lo peace. But 


“The creeping poison meant 

To dull his senses, through each burning vein 

Poured fever—lending a delicious strength 

To burst its chains,” — 
‘ll, tormented beyond endurance by the evil 
pints his own imagination had created, he sunk 
‘detested victim to that most dreadful disease, 
“delirium tremens.” | 

A year has passed—and where are those in 

hose fate we have become interested ? 
“Wis the restored, the lovely Anna? What | 
las become of the affectionate and sympathizing 
Lonise ? And what cheers the pious heart of 
“ interesting Henry? The perusal of a letter 
"tten by him to his sister, will best tell the 
“ory—and here it is : 
“Wy dear sister Lovtse : 
“w Welcome letter reached me yesterday ; and I hasten to 


ul Dien ate to break in upon your delight- 
*,and add some new ones to their number. 


my 
f 


my dear 
al 


, ‘ttle in thie matter. 
or Marriage is so soon to take place. 


i2 


No friendly hand was ex- | 
tended for his rescue ; and, continually reproached 
ty the heartless being whose fate was united to 


*rit, lest I shall be too | 


r sister, but that you will consent to Jet me inter- 
I am happy to hear that your 
Be assured your 


would gratify me much to comply with your urgent invifation, 
and be near you on the memorable evening—to share in your 
| happiness—and, imprinting a brother’s warm kiss upon your 
| bridal cheek, to wish you the best of wishes. But, sister, 
though you may at first feel sadly disappointed, I think you 
will easily be reconciled, and will join heartily in my plan. I 
will tell you what it is,—but first let me enlist your feelings in 
my cause, by telling you a little of that which deeply interests 
l|me. Itis of ‘our dear Anna’ l would speak. You know she is 
restored to life, to health, and is even as she was in days long 
gone by. Yet, not ‘as she was’—for now 


‘By many a word 
Linked unto moments when the heart was stirred— 
By the sweet mournfuluess of meny a hymn, 
Ry the persuasion of the fervent eve 
All eloquent with child-like piety, 
By the still, calm beauty of her fife,'— 


' we cannot bat feel that she has drawn from Heaven and heaven- 
born trath an unfaltering faith, and an undying hope, of which 
in her earlier years she knew nothing. Oh, Louise, she is all 
vour faney could picture her, al! your beart could desire. 
Well dol know her; and, though [ have never told you this 
before, dearly, tenderly, ardently do J love her. Into her half- 
listening ear I have whispered the tale. I know her heart was 
once another’s, even with an idolatrous love—but her affections 
were unworthily placed. And when she knew it, and recovered 
from the shock so as to act, she gathered them back into her 

, own bosom; and now, with a chastened fervor, they are all 
mine—and Heaven’s. Long and pereseveringly have I sought 
to win their wealth and worth, continually mingling their 
sweetness with a Saviour’s love. ‘Nor in vain was that soft- 
breathing influence to enchain Cire soul in gentle bonds’—and 
for weeks past ovr hearts have been knit together into one. 

|| She consents to unite her destinv with mive, to bless me with 
her continual presence. Sinee I received your last letter, I 
have urged her to a speedy unioa. And now, dear Louise, our 
plan is this.—Do you and your beloved Charles dispense with 
our company, aud stand alone atthe hymeneal altar on the eve- 
ning you have appointed. There will be so many other friends 
with vou, that vou will scarce miss us. 1 doubt not the hours 
so full of import and of happiness will glide smoothly and 
swiftly on. The next morning we wish you to start for Phila- 
delphia—where, with as much speed as possible, | trast yow 

| will safely arrive, and we shall be ready to cive you a hearty 
welcome. Then, as soon as practicable, dear Anna and I, at- 
tended by yourself and your husband, as ‘bridesmaid and 
groomsman,’ will ‘speak the fitting vows!’ At the couclusion 
of the murriage festivities here, we will accompany you home 
to gladden the hearts of our beloved parents. Write immedi- 
ately to tell us, if you please, that you accede to our proposal, 
and to satisfy the heart of 

Your affectionate brother, 
Henry.” 


All was arranged as Henry had desired; and 
ere another month had passed, the happy bridal 


parties returned to the country to enjoy them- 


selves m the vine-covered cottage beneath the 
open sky. 


“Phe very whispers of the wind had there 

A flute-like harmony, that seemed to bear 
Greeting from some bright shore— 

And the rich unison of mingled prayer, 

The melody of hearts in heavenly air, 
hence duly did arise : 

Lifting th’ eternal hope, th’ adoring breath 

Of spirits not to be disjointed e’ew by death, 
Up to the starry skies !"’ 


Proptr will despise their own virtaes, and 
censure their own vices, in others. No body 
laughs at the folly of another so much as a fool ; 
no man believes another so little as a liar; no 
people censuve the talkative more than great 
talkers. Misers daily condemn covetousness ; 
and squanderers rail at extravagance in others. 
If one lady calls the chastity of arother in ques- 
tion, she gives suspicion of herself.— The Reflec- 
tor, 1750. 
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FERRYMAN. 





Original. 


THE FERRYMAN. 


BY S. B. BECKETT. 


Wat ho! my worthy ferryman, 
Thou still dost ply the oar and sail, 
Thy cheek hath still its coat of tan, 
Contracted of the sun and gale ; 
We’re bustling bravely from the shore, 
The tide is fair, the wind is free— 
No reason now to strain the oar, 


Come, seat thee, ferryman, with me. 


Rememberest when I used to cross 
This stream? "Twas weary years ago— 
Two friends, who more like brothers seemed, 
Were oft my comrades to and fro. 
One shared my fortunes, and is gone— 
I saw the sand heaped o’er his grave ; 
In Santa Croce’s fervent clime 
He sleeps where pale syringas wave. 


But tidings of the other’s fate, 
Long years unheard of, would I seek ; 
Thou canst but know his look elate, 
His lofty brow, his swarthy cheek ; 
If night my memory serves, “twas he 
Who helped thee to thy present lot— 
Once known, methinks, good ferryman, 
He were not easily forgot. 


Forget my benefactor! nay !— 
Ah, sir! a brief and sad career 
Was his, and o’er his early doom 
Full many an eye hath dropped a tear; 
Too proud and pure in heart was he 
For the harsh code of sensual life ; 
Fate drove him to its active scenes, 
Disgust withdrew him from the strife. 


His friends bereft him of his all, 
And left him to himself to brood— 

Thou well may’st judge how rank the fall 
Upon their base ingratitude! 

Ev’n she to whom his heart was given, 
Repaid him with a broken vow— 

The last of youth’s bright dreams was riven, 


And withering gloom o’erspread his brow. 


He fell! ‘The iron pierced his soul,’ 
Alas! sad proof of his decline— 
He fled for refuge to the bow], 
And sang in praise of ruby wine ; 
Madly, devotedly he quaffed, 
Yet not of those who lose all care 
In revel he—the noxious draught, 
But served to drive him to despair. 


He shunned the haunts of former mates, 
Yet oft when summer smoothed the sea, 
He occupied thy present seat ; 
It pleasured him to chat with me, 
So he was pleased to say, and fain 
Would I speak as an old man might, 
To win him to himself again ; 
’T was bootless, far too deep the blight! 


At length I missed him; morn nor eve, 
He came to cheer my weary oar 
With kindly chat—weeks, months went by, 
He never crossed the water more! 
I sought him—none could tell his fate, 
None cared what blast might lay him low— 
They deemed him proud and desperate— 
None seemed to know, or sought to know. 


Time passed—a boisterous Autumn storm 
Had driven a brave ship on the reef, 
Near wild Leguin; the signal peal 
Of minute guns called for relief, 
But called in vain; for, ’mid the sweep 
And thunder of the goaded waves, 
The dwellers shivering on the steep 
Beheld but hungry, yawning graves. 


And ruder roared the iron gale— 

Blue lightnings flickered through the gloom, 
And showed the crew all drenched and pale, 
And shuddering at their hopeless doom; 
Yet, ’midst that waste of death, there’s one 
Who dares the flashing surf to brave, 

He creeps along the swaying mast, 
He drops into the rising wave— 


He sinks! again he rises! strong 

His sinewy arm doth beat the surf; 
Wild shouts burst from the eager throng, 

He wins the beach, he treads the turf! 
A line about his waist he wears, 

From wreck to cliff tis soon secure, 
And by its aid the hapless crew, 

At length, in safety reach the shore ; 


Save one—a weak and timid girl, 
Who piteously implores for aid ; 

That brave tar swears to lose his life, 
Or rescue the forsaken maid ! 

He plunges in—he reached the deck, 
He bound the lady to his side— 

A mountain surge sweeps o’er the wreck, 
Its riven fragments strew the tide! 


Its oaken ribs are beaten in 
Like reeds before that billow’s whirl, 
A fierce shriek drowns the tempest-dim, 
The last cry of that sinking girl ‘— 
Their struggles soon were at an end, 
For none might aid, save One above; 
That gallant sailor was thy friend, 
That maiden was his faithless love ! 
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THE DEBTOR. 


Original. 
THE DEBTOR. 


BY THE LATE SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


T ge slave inhales the morning’s healthful breeze, 
And gambols gaily o’er the verdant plain ; 

But ah ! the debtor tastes no joys like these, 
But breathes the foeted atmosphere of pain. 


The slave has friends,—a wife and children dear, 
Whose fond caresses every grief dispel ; 

But ah! no friend—no wife or child is near, 
To bless the debtor’s solitary cell. 


Near the sad couch on which his Emma weeps, 
Her sickly fancy paints his wasting frame ; 

And from the cradle where her infant sleeps, 
Unconscious lips pronounce a father’s name. 


“ Alas, poor babe! thy father hears thee not ; 
In the cold jail his lonely lamp he trims, 

To wake and muse upon our hapless lot, 
The chains of Avarice clanking on his limbs. 


“But though, my child, our eyes dissolve in showers, 


Our cheeks are strangers to the blush of shame; 
For oh! one boast, one legacy is ours— 
His spotless honor and unblemished fame.” 





Original. 
THE EARLY DEAD. 


BY JEROME A. MAYBIE. 


On! why should Grief’s fervor dim the eye, 
When they—the young and the lovely die ; 
Ere the spirit’s light and beautiful wing, 
Hath lost its freedom or coloring; 

And one triumphal, the faintest tone, 

From the low sweet song of hope is gone ; 
And the rain-bow hues of Joy, no more 


Life's varied scenes are showered o’er? 


Ub! theirs is the gift of Innocence, 

In its tender and truthful eloquence ; 

With its holy Love’s deep, passionate springs, 
Ever swelling for all earth’s things— 

Bright festive bowers, ‘neath skies of blue, 
Alone are spread the ravish’d view; 

Where young, glad thoughts, ’mid bloom and light, 
Go forth—like birds in their E den-flight, 
Time's flowers yet hid from them no thorn ; 
Nor is vain regret from Mirth yet born; 

Nor yet is learnt the mournful truth, 

To stifle the gushings free of youth ; 

And to turn in doubt, from the smile away, 
Asa wreath and lure o’er the heart’s decay! 


Then, let no tear, nor its sign, be shed, 

Where slumber in silence the E arly-Dead— 
Who go, a bright and beautiful band, 

1 the sunny-sky of the Spirit-Lanp ! 





---THE HAPPY HOME. 
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Original. 
THE HAPPY HOME. 


BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 


I. 
I love the quiet, sacred calm, 
That fills the pious breast; 
It is an emblem of the peace, 
Which dwells among the blest: 
The stern, conflicting cares of life, 
Like a tempestuous sea, 
May waste the fragile frame to dust; 
The spirit still is free ! 


I love, when dusky night has flung 

Its mantle o’er the earth, 
. And that lone hour again returns, 

Which gives to dreams their birth, 

To see the holy man of God 
Bowed at the shrine of prayer, 

His wife and smiling babes around, 
To meet the Saviour there :— 


Ill. 


And when the morning’s rosy light 
Beams o’er the eastern hills, 

And gratitude for life and health, 
Each generous bosom fills ; 

I love to see this happy group, 
Again devoutly bent, 

Seeking, in humble prayer, to give 
Their aspirations vent. 

IV. 

Oh ! if there be a paradise 
Beneath the dome above, 

Tis in this home, this happy home, 
Of pure, domestic love ; 

The storms that wreck this wintry world, 
May rave and roar around, 

They cannot blight a flower that blooms 
Within such hallowed ground. 


SONNET. 

Ir I could think thou ever might’st be bought 
By paltry gold, I’d be no slave of thine! 
Not think so, the charm that love has wrought 
Is strong as bonds of fabled adamine :— 

By gold I mean not the bright sterling ore, 
Stampt and imprest for marketable use, 
But all that gold can buy, with varied store 
To luxury and comfort to conducet 
Ah! if these tempt ye, rather than desire, 
I'd spurn ye from me, as abject and base, 
Unworthy ever to assuage the fire 
Which from my heart no other shall efface: 


Sweet thought! of that no gold could buy, this song 
Shall full possession gain, and hold possession long ! 





WHEN EVENING STEALS O’ER ME. 





WHEN EVENING STEALS O’ER ME. 


A FAVORITE BALLAD.—POETRY BY MRS. M. 8. DANA. 
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—- The bright stars may spangle the blue vaulted sky, | Oh! star of my spirit, thy soft polar ray, 
pat ‘nd dearly I love them, gay dwellers on high ; Can warm me, and cheer me, and brighten my way, 
Bat the night of my soul would be starless and dreear, | For earth’s dearest pleasures seem changeful to me, 
—— I the sweet morning star did not shine on me there. | Like the gay dancing sunbeams that shine on the sea. 


THE BACRIFICE.----BEAUTY IN AGE. 
















































Original. || *Till kindest mercy set the angel free— 
THE SACRIF And pitying spirits hastened her decay ! 
; Ere long the yawning grave will open wide, 
BY MARY S. LAWSON. To close upon this weary, weary breast ; . 
scsi | Another victim offered up to pride, th 
“ Weep, I cannot, Shall in earth’s quiet bosom find a rest ; wi 
But my heart bleeds.” ‘  - 
And we shall meet again where peace is found, - 
I stoop within her father’s stately hall, To dwell in tranquil happiness at last; a 
A half forgotten, and unhonored guest, No more, beloved ! by earth’s dark fetters boma— - 
And shrinking from the mirth that grief appals, Bs in. det heme whave naught a shade can cast - 
I strove to hide the anguish of my breast. 7 ; Na 
They led the bride bedecked with gem and flower, Original. po 
To yield a hand, but not to give a heart— BEAUTY IN AGE. hat 
Selling the trembling girl to pomp and power— igus ; to 
Rending the ties of love and life apart: BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. a 
I watched her as she breathed the faltering vow, > ea ~ 
I marked her quivering lip, her tears, her sighs, ’ ; " ' A 
The ghastly whiteness of her marble brow, Foren tat ie re slic apenas om 
The weary drooping of her languid eyes. And cheek of glowing ray, _ i 
I turned away; the coldness of despair It strikes the admiring eye a while, a8 
Stole o’er my bosom with a deadly thrill, Then fleeting, fades away. ie 
But long endurance taught my soul to bear we loves 
The bitter wrong, and my crushed heart was still. But Age, with hoary wisdom crown'd, win 
I sought my silent home, my lonely hearth, That waits its Father’s will, roan 
The shadow of my sorrow rested there! And walks in love with all around, a 
What now to me were all the hopes of earth ? Hath higher beauty still,— and b 
My joy or sadness, there were none to share. wu. ae 
I thought of happy hours for ever flown, Such beauty as the saints in bliss — 
When we in childhood sported side by side, Who in God’s temple shine, oa 
But memory whispered that I stood alone— View with admiring love,—and this, salt 
All vainly dreaming of another's bride! Oh, friend revered ! was thine. . otber 
Alas! why did I nurse the fatal flame? IV. unutt 
Why was my heart so tender, yet so proud? Thine was the meek and guileless thought, _ 
Would that I ne’er had sought her love to claim, The sigh for those that weep, oad 
Or, that my pride, to gentler thoughts had bowed ! The charity that ever sought Har 
For well I read her young and guiltless breast, Heaven's stewardship to keep ; feet ag 
She loved me, and I learnt that love to shun. Ve will ne 
While by her father’s haughty frowns opprest, Thy household care, the stranger knew, oe 
I scorned to steal the treasure I had won. The poor thy bounty blest, ri - 
For I was poor—could boast no palace fair, Thy kindness came like healing dew, of man, 
No lordly state, no wealth, or menial train : To cheer the loneliest breast ; Hons a 
All I could give was love and fondest care, Vi. — 
With these I sued—to him my suit was vain ; To Friendship’s heart thy gifts were sweet, an 
To her I pledged no vow—of what avail, They sooth’d the sufferer pale, tats a 
To dim her life, with pity, pain, and grief? Even childhood’s pulses quicker beat Roth w 
But better far my lips had breathed the tale— Thy generous hand to hail. Sy : 
My silent suffering brought her no relief. vil. eae 
And I, unloved, unloving, pass through life, For thee, in gushing sadness flows the prog 
My restless spirit has grown calm and cold, Affiictions’s prayer, and tear, trmony 
While others speak of kindred, child or wife, And Zion writes thy name with those Pei 
While hearts to others’ hearts their cares unfold ; Who joy’d her walls to rear. Msg. 
No sweet affections come my path to cheer, Vill. of i“ 
And none have marked my grief, or heard my sighs,— Such were thy memories, day by day, be comes 
How would I speak them to a stranger’s ear, Thy tokens left behind, ot still 
How mevt the pitying gaze of stranger-eyes ? The beauty of thine age to stamp a t 
But never more my lips her name may speak ; On many a grateful mind ; lees 
Let madness burn my heart and sear my brain, 1X.  instine 
Lest reason’s power and prayers should prove too weak, But thou art gone, where pain and gloom **0 abst; 
The voice that cries for vengeance to restrain. And chastening grief are o’er, = mat 
thout 9 


Though writhing ’neath my doom I lived to see, And where the shadow of the tomb 
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That lovely blossom droop and fade away, Can never reach thee more. ‘being 
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) pervades the universe, it is always pure, always just—unless 


|| when warped or perverted by the grosser sense. But_it is not 


THE Season.—It is winter. Once more has the sun driven 
pis slow-relaxing chariot through the autumnal equinox, and 
seemed to pause at the gates of the far-off winter. Welcome, 
thou, merry Winter! We have met thee full oft, (how often 
we will not tell thee, reader !) face to face, in all climes, and 
uder almost all conditions. In the burning southern clime, 
parched with fever, and trembling with eagerness for the tardy 
coming of the frost, we have hailed thee with the joy of a love- 
sick maiden waiting for her mate, or the spring-bird watching 
for the bursting forth of streams and flowers and songs of 
Nature's melody—for we knew that the “ Scourge had then 
yo more power upon the exhausted frame of man. In the bril- 
liant and frosty North—in the gorgeous East, and amid the 
fowery wilderness of the West, we have met and embraced 
thee, without shrinking; and now, in this most magnificent 
Metropolis, we once more hail thy approach with gladness ; | 
for our heart is cheerful, and full of many-colored hopes. 


bright or desolate, according to its wayward humor. The | 
stream of life is still the same, though now it glasses in its 
posom the fair blue sky and the overhanging flowers, and anon 
leaps boiling and raging under frowning rocks, and through 
precipitous and frightful chasms; or, sinking silently away, 
joes itself for a season in the sands. Man’s heart is buta 
living, rushing mirror, reflecting the hue and aspect of sur- 
rounding circumstances, as the stream gives back the flowers, 
the sky, the frowning rock or drvoping willow. 

Come, dear one! draw close the curtains, shut out the din 
and bustle of the world, and let us hold sweet converse, as of 
old we did, around the cheerful hearthstone, before the star of 
eur mutual destiny had reached its transit. In the idle yet 
delicious reveries of that childish hour, although a thousand 
niles of wood and glen and deep green forests separated us, and 


neither had seen the other’s face, yet we drew pictures of each || 


yet time, by many years, to talk in this wild fashion. The 
mind of man has many changes to undergo before it is fit to 


| mingle with the Eternal Perfect without Josing its own identity. 


Passion, and artificial good and evil, still usurp too large @ 
space upon the throne of Intellect, and Thought is still the 
slave of Expedience ; and so—the bell tolls midnight, and our 
| dream is past. 


| Attson’s History or Evrore.—The last number of thie 
invaluable work has been issued by the Harpers, within the 
last month, and the work is now ready for delivery to those 
|who have preferred to wait for it entire. The work of Mr. 


|| Alison is undoubtediy one of the most important acquisitions 


to our history and language since the history of England, by 
| Mr. Hume, and is fairly deserving of being placed beside that 
great standard authority. In the chapters treating of Ameri- 
can affairs, and the incidents of the Revolution, Mr. Alison has 


|| committed some errors which have been deemed of sufficient 
After all, it is the heart within which makes all without || 


| importance to be commented upon by one of our most distin- 
guished jurists and writers, Chancellor Kent. These com- 
ments are reprinted, together with Mr. Alison’s corrections, in 


|| accordance with their suggestions, in the edition before us. 
|| With these additions, the work is probably as near perfection 


}as any book of history extant. 
| We should not be doing our duty to the public did we not 
| here warn them of the existence of a spurious and mutilated 


|| edition of Alison’s History, published at a price rather less 


insignificant than the disjointed skeleton it buys, and which 
was evidently issued with the view of supplanting the genu- 
ine work. The cheap copy is too imperfect to be of the 


| slightest use to any body, and wonld only serve to mislead and 


embarrass the reader. It is, in short, one of those patch-work, 
catch-penny affairs, which are becoming quite too plentiful of 
late, and should be passed by as utterly unworthy of public 
patronage. 


aber in our fancy, and dreamed of love and constancy and || Mysteries or Paris; by Eugene Sue: translated by Charles 


unutterable happiness. Dreams, dreams, dear one! and yet, || H. Town: Harper & Brothers ; 2 vols.—It is a little strange 


better than realities; for, let us but deem our waking sorrows, 


realities, and all the pain of life is gone! 


|| that the most thrilling novel of low life ever written, should be 


treams, and grasp the bright things in Sleep’s dominion as the production of a Parisian exquisite—a fop and dandy of the 


Hark! what is that? "Tis the snow pattering with its soft 
feet against the window, and gliding away in tears because we 
vill not let it in to sparkle in the light of our fireside. Know 
jounot that there is a spirit in the winter's snow and wind, 
ind the beautiful rain of spring-time, and the bursting shower 
of summer, which speaks eloquently and audibly to the heart 
ofman, if he will but listen and understand? Nature has pas- 
tons and emotions, and tears of sorrow, and balmy sighs, and 
terrible frowns and convulsions, as of despair; and he who 
"wdies them carefully, and learns to trace the God of Nature 
wher physical aspect, is wiser than the clod who snores and 
‘ts aud snores and eats again, as the star is above the lowly 
soth which bursts its chrysalis, and then dies in the dust. 

Ab! they who have reasoned upon existence, and formed 
nciful theories of human happiness, have yet to learn that 
‘te passions are the keenest observers, and the imagination 
‘Ne profoundest reasoner—for they are a part of the universal 
“mony and symmetry, and cannot radically err. Reasons 
‘tthe flower-stalk, when it watches the aspect of the sky and 
Se temperature of the winds, ere it puts forth its tender buds? 
ome hot the song-bird reason when he waits to hear the music 
“the forest fountain and the bursting of new leaves, before 
‘comes forth to build his callew nest? Aye—and reasons he 
“still more closely when, as the blasts begin to how! and 
“ttle through the trees, he hies him to a summer clime, 
"were song and verdure are perennial ? How oft does dim- 
hehted human reason donbt and falter, while the enthusiasm 

: “stinet rushes unerringly to truth! What musty problem 

“abstruse as the problem of love? and yet the heart—the 
beet S eenticlen of Nature—works out its beautiful results 
telleet i without an effort, without an error! The 

» like the beart, has its excitement, its enthusiasm . 


fe 


treat 


i being . ieee Re . 
part of the invisible spirit of the perfect whieh 


| first water—a man of ton—an epicure—a perfect Pelham in 
|| France. Butso itis. We freely avow, that in the whole range 
| of fictional writing, we have never met with any thing so 
| thrilling and powerful as the Mysteries of Paris. The works 
| of Mr. Dickens, while they do not surpass the “ Mysteries” in 
| bold and effective delineation of character and freedom and 
truthfulness of dialogue, fall far below them in interest of plot 
and general scope and purpose. There is something of that 
indefinite vastness about the design and execution of the “ Mys- 
| teries—that shifting and far-stretching horizon which seems as 
| if just subsiding from the infinity of chaos—that speaks of sub- 
limity, and startles the soul with a class of sensations seldom 
|| aroused by literary stimulants, 
] To enter into any thing like an analysis of the plot of this 
|| wonderful book would be totally impossible—as nothing short 
! of copying the whole book would give the reader an efficient 
| idea of the power, pathos and poetry here strewn over the 
|| lowest and most disgusting details of low life as well as the 
} hypocritical and seductive vices of the nobility and the court. 
Some of our readers may perhaps have met with random 
assertions in the daily papers, (whose editors, wonderful men! 
|| criticise by instinct, and laud or condemn, as if by clarivoy- 
|| ance, and without reading a syllable,) that the “ Mysteries” 
|| contain much that is improper and impure, in thought and ex- 
l pression. This is not so. We profess to despise and loathe 
|| the licentiousness of the press as heartily and wholly as any 
\\ individual that walks the earth; nor could any consideration 
| tempt us to gloss over a work which we considered to be of an 
| improper tendency, Such, however, is not the “ Mysteries of 
|| Paris.” True, much that is evil, grors, disgusting, horrible, is 
|| there described, and with such vivid power and effect, that it is 
| as if a broad glare of lightning had suddenly illuminated the 





: } dens of a vast metropolis and laid bare the dreadful secrets of 


‘their most hiddeo recesses, There is bo maudlia attempte, as 
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in Paul Clifford, to sugar over crime, and show only its fairer 
side. The picture is rruTH; and all truth is wholesome. 

The translator, Mr. Town, has performed his difficult and 
thankless duties with a neatness, a delicacy of finish, a clear- 
ness of perception, and an acuteness of comprehension, that will 
do him as much honor as they do the author justice. French 
sentiment done into Euglish is so generally diluted into insi- 
pidity or inflated to rhodomontade, that we had little hope of 
ever seeing an English version of M. Sue’s inimitable work 
that could afford us pleasure in the perusal. We confess our 
agreeable disappointment. The work of Mr. Town has been 
performed in a manner every way satisfactory. There are, to 
be sure, a few trifling inaccuracies—mere slips of the pen— 
which are readily corrected ; and the only wonder is that ina 
work so abounding in difficulties, the errors should be so few. 

We ought perhaps to mention that this splendid work is 
published in two volumes octavo, at twenty-five cents each— 
making the price of the whole work balf a dollar. Anvther 
edition is also announced, and has begun slowly crawling 
through the press, at the rate of thirty or forty pages a week 
—which will complete the work, with ordinary luck, some- 
This 


shilling each, and to be completed in ten parts—making the 


where about New-Year. is issued in numbers, at one 
price of the book ten shillings, while the Harpers’ is but four. 
Of this translation we shall not speak—it is truly beneath criti- 
cism. Bombast, rigmarole and turgidity are its chief charac- 
teristics; and so plentifully are they bestowed, that the work 
of M. Sue is completely distorted and disguised. We have 
labored through enough of it to perfectly establish the justice 
of this opinion; and were right glad to lay it down, and to 
escape from any further perusal of it. 

Tue Banker's Wirt; or, Court anp City. A Novel: by 
Mrs. Gore: Harper & Brothers.—Mes. Gore has an excellent 
reputation, and this very interesting story has added new leaves 
to her laurels. It is a very graphic deliveation of scenes and 
characters which, from the events of the last few years in this 
country, have become most interesting to the American reader ; 


and so faithfully has Mrs. Gore performed her part, that one | 


can almost imagine that she must have drawn a portion of her 
materials from American experience. Truly, human nature is 
every where the same,—’tis the wand of genius that conjures 
up from its mysterious depths so many various and conflicting 
phantasms. 

Harvers’ Famity Liprary: Nos. 158, 159, 160. Russell's 
History of Polynesia; Perilous Adventures, by Davenport ; 
Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States.—‘‘ The 
Family Library ” forms the most perfect and valuable cyclo- 
pedia of interesting knowledge extant. It is edited with con- 
summate ability, and the nicest discrimination. Every succes- 
sive number, as it appears, seems necessary to the completion 
of a series that might well have been considered complete 
without it; and there are few “family libraries,” of thrice 
the number of volumes, containing so great an amount of every 
kind of knowledge as this. 

The three last numbers of this invaluable series we have 
read with great pleasure and profit. The volume upon the 
« Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States,” is espe- 
cially timeful and appropriate, and supplies a want in our 
household literature which 
the celebrated course of lectures delivered in Columbia Col- 


we long have felt. It comprises 


lege, by William Alexander Duer, L. L. D., late President of | 


that institution. 

Tue American Pouttry-Book. Harper & Brothers.—This 
is a very valuable little treatise on the management of do- 
mestic poultry, by Micajah R. Cock—himself considerable of 
a chicken. The author entrenches himself in his work behind 
the aphorism, “a very considerable part of all the property of 
every pation consists of its domestic animals.” 
is embellished with a full length portrait of the author—spurs 
and all. 

Sones or Berancer, in Encurisu ;—with a Sketch of His 
Life. Carey & Hart.—U we had some one to do for Béranger 


The title-page | 


TABLE. 


| would posses three of the rarest gems of inspiration that eye; 


glittered in the light of poesy. Auacreon, Moore's Melodies 
and the Songs of Béranger, form a class by themselves—wi) 
out model and without successful imitators. The first devoted 
himself, grey-beard as he was, exclusively to the delights oj 
love and wine. In Ireland and France, it is not only naturs) 
but indispensable, that “ glory 
political economy of the muses; and therefore, while Moore 
and Béranger are quite as exquisite as Anacreon in all the 
softer touches of the wine-dropping, sigh-kindling lyre, they 
not seldom stir the soul with the loftiest and most thrilling 


” 


should form a tiers etat in the 


| strains, as if the clangor of the trunipet were ringiag in the 


Bérauger is the pet of the critics, and the idol 
of his nation. The chivalric French, who alone of all the 
nations of Europe, know how to honor and worship genius in 
all its various aspects, would as enthusizastically sing with 
The effervescence of the 


listever’s ear. 


Béranger as die with Napoleon. 
national soul runs over with gratitude to him who will give it 
a single new emotion—and Beéeranger is the source of thov- 
sands. 

In the original, the poems of Béranger are marked bya! 
that exquisite finish of construction and that delicacy of cor 
ceit in the turn, which are so peculiarly the characteristics 
Moore and Anacreon: but we are sorry to say that this is, t 
a great degree, lost in the translations before us. They are 
with a few exception, (such as the “Smugglers,” the “ Wander- 
ing Jew,” etc.,.) awkward in phraseology, and inaccurate 
rythm—so much so, in fact, as to nearly destroy the pleasure 
of perusal by a merely English reader. Sometimes the sense 
of the Bard is entirely undistinguishable, and at others, abso- 
lutely perverted from its true meaning. 

When will our translators learn that most important trot 
that poetry cannot be translated but by a poet? We have lying 
on our shelves untold and uncounted instalments of the intl. 
lectual debt that Europe owes the Anglo-Saxon tongue; 100 
yet, much of it is in such uncouth and ragged shape, that it 
useless and unsparkling. But as translations are beginning | 
pay better than they have ever done before,—and, in truth 
better than originals;—we may expect some choice efforts 
this line, from our ingenious countrymen, in the course of 
next five years—after which time we shall have a most strin- 


gent international copy-right Jaw established with all the ps 
tions of Europe. We ought, therefore, to “ make hay while the 
sun shines ’’—let European authors rave and exclaim “ piralt 

as loudly—and as justly—as they may. 


Tue Orat—We are indebted to J. C. Riker, Fulton street 
for a splendidly bound, brilliant-looking annual, under this ttle, 
the announcement of which created considerable sensation 8 
the “ patent leather ” and arabesque circles of literary haut 1 


|| The reading matter and binding—the Jetter-press and hot- 


press—of this bijou, are all that could be expected or desires 
but the engravings are stiff and cold as frozen carrots, We 
“dislike to dislike ” any thing that is meant to be pretty, 
(even if it be a meant-to-be-pretty woman ;) but “ fox i* 
as Mr. Chawls Yellowplush says; and we are bound to sy 
that the embellishments of the “Opal” do pot answer 
expectations. The work is published under the auspices 
Mr. Willis, as editor; but we leara that he did not assume O° 
duties until it was nearly ready for the press. 


Tne Hanpsooxs or NeepLework.—We have from Mr. Re 
field a complete little minature library—elegantly = 
and bound, with pretty and innocent devices, (though o! eu 
and the contents as neatly stitched—we beg pardon, — 
as the hem of a lover’s handkerchief, (these lovers are gre# ® 
hem !-ming,) wrought by the dainty fingers of his “La¢y* 
fayre."’ These little volumes contain fall and complete lve! 
dation of all the mysteries of the art of needlework,—mys* 
ries, we venture to say, of far greater importance to our ** 
and to the well-being of society, than the “ Mysteries ° 
Paris,” now engrossing every brain—although that thrilliog 
work itself is but another illustration of how much we om™ 


what Moore has done for Anacreou, our English language | to sue.—(Owe to Sue ') 
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